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MUSICIANS OF INDIA 
Instruments are 


(left to right): esray, sitar, sarod 


See “India’s Villages . 
Seedbeds of Democracy” (pp. 8-11) 
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HOW CARS HAVE “GROWN UP” 
IN THE PAST 11 YEARS 


They run longer, look sharper, drive safer... 
give your family more fun and value than ever 


Every year we Americans look for better driving from 
our new cars—and we get it. The 1948 Plymouth, for 
example, was tops in itsclass; but compared to the 1959 
Plymouth—well, here are just a few of the changes... 
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25,000 miles longer driving life. Today’s car is tougher. es 

It will last about 123,000 miles—compared to ~ 
98,000 for the ’48. That’s enough extra mileage to 


go around the world! 


Over three times as many color combinations. The 59 gives you 37 
sparkling color combinations to choose from; and new Lustre- 
Bond paint keeps its sparkle longer, too—up to three years 
without polishing. 
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72% more windew area. That includes the compound 
windshield — pioneered by Chrysler Corporation—that 
sweeps all the way across your field of vision, even lets 
you see up. Forward Look cars have safety glass all 
around, too. 


Brakes stop you 30% faster. Even by ‘oday’s standards, Chrysler 
Corporation’s 1959 Total-Contact brakes have more muscle: 
two hydraulic cylinders up front, where ordinary brakes 
have only one. 





Engines combine more power with 
15% better gas efficiency. Today's 
V-8 puts out over twice the 
power of a ’48 “‘six’’—and it’s 
even more efficient than the 
Re . - Chrysler Corporation engines 
Almost twice as much luggage space. ‘| welve inches more 4 7 faa?) «6that won the Mobilgas Econ- 
passenger room per seat, too. And in 1959, new swivel a ; omy Run in °57 and "58! 
seats make getting in and out easier than ever! et 





We'll bet your Dad will be surprised 


at some of the facts on this page. CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Why not show it to him? 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DE SOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
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“Want a quick meal sealed with a-peel? era 
(Sent in by Christine Lapp, Rt. 20, Alexander, N. ¥. A9 


isti ne of the quickest 
Good idea, Christine! Bananas are o 
meals oan can fix. All you “4 is an cong = ponknny 
i na on cereal, OF pude > 
pe Ly yo you eatabanana, it’s sure to —— 
a be good for you. So make sure your Mom buy 





bunch of bananas — soon! —_———— 











“Bananas help those who help themselves!” (Sent in by 
Elizabeth Trenchard, 895 Hereford Drive, Akron, Ohio. Age 15) 


Help yourself, Elizabeth — havabanana! Bananas give 
you a well-rounded supply of vitamins and mi Is for 
good health... wholesome natural fruit sugars for 
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If you think it’s love at 
eaten a whole one! Ba 
flavor that tastes good w 
And bananas fill you 
medium banana has o 
enjoyabanana today! 





“Bananas are love at first bite!’ 
Bucyrus, North Dakota. Age 17) 


first bite, Shirley, wait till you've. 
nanas have a smooth, mellow 
henever you feel alittle hungry 
up without fattening, too A 
nly 88 calories! Go ahead — 


(Sent in by Shirley Yohe, 














$25 for your Bananagram! 








Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us — and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun. 

it’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram’’? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long. 

Don’t bother to send a picture 

We'll make up a picture for each 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners. 


How many entries can you send? 


As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve- 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


Bananas belong in your daily diet! 





energy. These are the good things you need every day 
to keep your complexion smooth and clear. . 


; ) > your eyes 
bright ... your hair shiny-soft and pretty. 


[ UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 














Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published 4aat 
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through May inclusive except during school boli 
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The Draft Law 


Dear Editor: 

I am a veteran of the Korean War. I 
am now completing my high school edu 
cation under the G. I. bill. I don’t believe 
the draft law is obsolete [see “Has the 
Draft Law Become Obsolete?” Jan. 16 
issue]. We still need the average Joe 
as well as the technician, And the tech 
nician should not receive more money 

Some people think rockets and mis 
siles can do anything. But they can't. 
Rockets ean’t craw] into a tunnel to kill 
enemy soldiers. This is what the U. S 
Marines had to do on Iwo Jima. Most 
of them were average Joes. 

Jerry Hoiloway 
Roseville High School 
Roseville. Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

We should not extend the draft law. 
We need quality and not quantity. With- 
out the draft, we would have fewer men 
in our Armed Forces. But we would be 
able to pay these specialists higher 
wages and provide them with bette 
medical care. We should use the draft 
only in case of an all-out war. 

Sandy Ledoux 
Winter Haven High School 
Winter Haven, Florida 


Dear Editor 
It is better to have a few soldiers who 

know what they are doing than a lot 
of soldiers who know nothing. A draftee 
doesn’t like his work. A volunteer does 
If a person doesn’t like his work, he 
won't do it right. Thus the draft is not 
doing us any good. 

Jack Lair 

Wilmington High School 

Wilmington, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

The draft is the fairest method for 
choosing the men needed for our mili 
tary defense posts. Under the draft, no 
favoritism can be shown. All men are 
equal when it comes to the draft. 

Terrence Green 
Boys Town High School 
Boys Town, Nebraska 


Lettie 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that the draft law should be 
extended. Many specialists in civilian 
life would not be specialists if they had 
not been in the service. Otherwise, they 
would have been ordinary workers. | 
am enlisting so that I can get a choice 
not a chance—in my career field. 

Dewey Wingate 
Rock Hill High School 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Dear Editor 
Future wars will be “brush fire” wars 

such as Korea and Indo-China. These 
wars will be limited in scope. Thus we 
will continue to need large standing 
army. An army of volunteers would be 
ideal. But it won’t work. We must con- 
tinue the draft. 

Doug Bowden 

George Washington H.S 

Danville, Virginia 


Corporal Punishment 


Dear Editor: 

Teachers should not have the right 
to administer corporal punishment to 
troublemakers [see January 9 issue]. If 
a student doesn’t behave, the teacher 
should give him extra homework assign 
ments. Troublemakers hate to do home- 
work. The next time, he'll think twice 
before he makes trouble. 

Dorothy Vesper 
Queens Village Junior H.S 
Queens Village, New York 


Dear Editor: 

These are not the “good old days.” 
We should take time out to learn why 
some students are problem pupils. Their 
action could be the result of trouble at 
home~—a broken home, financial prob 
lems, health conditions, etc. What is 
needed is a school psychiatrist. Pupils, 


ditor 


teachers, and parents could talk over 
their troubles with him. 
Alan Hartman 
Martins Ferry, Ohio 


Complaint Department 


Dear Editor: 

Haiti is not a dictatorship. You said it 
was in your Understanding the News 
section [see January 16 issue]. Shortly 
after the close of the Haitian revolution 
in 1956, Dr. Francois Duvalier took on 
the title of “Monsieur Le Presidente.” 
This was by popular vote. 

John Lorentz 


Roslyn Estates, New York 


(At the time we published the article 
ir. question, Haiti was a dictatorship. On 
January 16 the Neu York Times pub 
lished the following news story by co1 
respondent Peter Kihss: 

“President Francois Duvalier of Haiti 
declared today that he would allow dic 
tatorial powers by which he has ruled 
for six months to expire on schedule Jan 
30. The country will return to demo 
cratic rule, he said. 

“In an interview, the 48-year-old 
president said a state of siege would 
continue technically until Congress r 
convened April 13.”—Editors.) 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

What I most like are your 
on world affairs. I don’t think 
people realize how important world af 
fairs are to us. We have the right to find 
out what’s going on. The Russians and 
the Red Chinese don’t have that right 
We're very lucky to have a friend like 
Senior Scholastic 

Diann Johnson 
Franklia Junior High School 
Paducah, Kentucky 
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Ideas to Live By 
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Perhaps the most valuable result of all education is the ability to make 4 
yourself do the thing you have to do, when it ought to be done, whether you 
like it or not; it is the first lesson that ought to be learned; and however early 
a man’s training begins, it is probably the last lesson that he learns thoroughly. 


—THomas Henry Hux.ey 
‘4 
‘4 
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WCBS-TV photo 
Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, moderator; Constantinos Fliakos, 


Participating in panel discussion are (I. to r.) Kumari Nalini 
17, Greece; Marita Wessels, 18, Union of South Africa. 


Nair, 16, India; Peter Goulden, 17, United Kingdom (Britain); 


U.S. High Schools... 
Are They Too Soft? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Last week we presented views about the U. S. by students from 
Argentina, Iceland, Ghana, and Pakistan. These students were among 
34 delegates to the 1959 New York Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools, of which Scholastic Magazines is a co-sponsor. 

This week four more students speak their minds. They come from 
India, Greece, the Uriion of South Africa, and Britain. 

Their subject: U. S. high schools and American education. Their 
comments are condensed from the TV panel Young Worlds (presented 
weekly in the New York area over CBS-TV, Saturdays at 4:30 p.m.). 

The students’ remarks were spontaneous, unrehearsed—and, in 
many cases, challenging. The editors of Scholastic Magazines are aware 
that some of the comments ,are unfair and reveal only a superficial 
knowledge of both the aims and achievements of U. S. education. 
Some of the foreign students themselves admit this, and agree that 
they may change their minds when they know the U. S. better. 

Nonetheless, we believe that American students can benefit from 
hearing the impressions—whether correct or erroneous—that people 
from other nations have of our schools. 

Later this semester, Senior Scholastic will publish a Forum Topic 
in which a group of American student leaders will debate some of 
these same points with the Herald Tribune Forum delegates. 

Moderator for the discussion was Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, director 
of the New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


Forum discussion by four delegates to 1959 New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools 


Moderator: In the past, some students 
from overseas have described the atmos- 
phere in American high schools as easy, 
lazy, and noisy. What do you think 
about that description? 

Peter Goulden (Britain): I think the 
intellectual status in American ‘high 
schools is very low. Any person with 
moderate intelligence in an American 
school can get by with doing very little 
work. 

Constantinos Fliakos (Greece): I dis- 
agree completely. The aims of Amer- 
ican education are completely different 
from European. I mean it is a kind of 
average education for good citizenship. 

Kumari Nalini Nair (India): Many 
students are more than average. What 
do they gain by going to school where 
the education is only average? 

Constantinos (Greece): Well, that is 
democracy. 

Marita Wessels (Union of South Afri- 
ca): I have been in American schools 
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where they did have students who were 
more than average, where they had 
seminar classes. Certainly these classes 
did a very good job in giving a broader 
and deeper education to pupils who 
could do the work. 

Peter (Britain): This is the exception 
rather than the rule. As for American 
“democratic education,” when a country 
is going to set out on world domina- 
tion or to protect democratic countries 
against communism, they have got to be 
the equal of the Russians—in chucking 
sputniks around, in scientific research, 
and all that sort of thing. Now this 
average American education is often a 
mediocre education. 

Constantinos (Greece): The point of 
American education is not only the ac- 
quisition of xnowledge but, on the 
whole, creating personalities and char- 
acters and good citizens. 

Marita (So. Africa): I think American 
education may give a good factual edu- 
cation, and they may turn out good 
citizens with a good all-round education 
—but they fail to develop the high in- 
tellectual. 


U. S. vs. Soviet Education 


Peter (Britain): America is our one 
bastion for freedom against Russia— 
yet America is trying to pit an aver- 
age, mediocre education against Russia’s 
high specialization. 

Constantinos (Greece): Do you really 
believe that? Do you mean that the 
United States can keep its prestige and 
its position as a world~power only by 
changing its educational program or 
something of the sort? I don’t think 
that is true. 

Nalini (India): Americans want ta 
surpass Russia in the science field and 
in the space field. That is what they 
want. But they must realize that if they 
want to go anywhere they must raise 
their standards of education. 

Peter (Britain): I think we should have 
better education for truth. A lot of 
American students have these “Prob- 
lems in Democracy” classes and “World 
Problems” classes. Instead of being told 
that communism is a big bad bogey and 
that communism is a complete failure 
compared to capitalism—I think it would 
be better if they were told the truth 
about both, if they discussed the alter- 
natives more objectively. 

Constantinos (Greece): The best way 
to overcome communism is not only for 
every American but also for every in- 
dividual in the world to realize that man 
is in a position to destroy himself. He 
is also in a position to preserve peace 
—and this is one of the aims of Amer- 
ican education! 

Peter (Britain): Surely at the present 
rate of development, Russia is going to 
be so special in advanced research and 
basic research, so far ahead of America, 


that they will eventually dominate 
America. 

Constantinos: Do you really believe 
that the Americans are so far behind 
the Russians? 

Nalini (India): In the space field, yes. 

Constantinos: You think they will 
never be able to overcome the Russians 
and surpass them? 


Nalini: Yes. 


Pre-Sputnik vs. Post Sputnik 


Peter (Britain): You know what a hul- 
labuloo there was in America when Rus- 
sia got its first sputnik up. Doesn't this 
suggest questioning the idea that every- 
one should get the same average edu- 
cation? I think that the transition from 
the pre-sputnik age to the post-sputnik 
age will be a landmark. 

Marita (So. Africa): I think one should 
commend the fact that the present 
American educational system is fairly 
flexible. I mean they are making an ef- 
fort and for that, at least, we must give 
them their due. 

Moderator: You come from democra- 
tic countries. How does your school 
system differ from ours? Maybe it will 
help if we can understand that. 

Peter (Britain): Instead of giving 
everyone an average education, people 
are subdivided at the age of eleven 
with 25 per cent going into a very 
specialized hizh school system where 
standards are academic; 25 per cent go 
on to technological education—if their 
mind shows an inclination for machinery 
and bricks and things like that. The 
rest get what we call a general high 
school education. This is education in 
accordance with abilities. It means the 
most intelligent person gets an educa- 
tion more suited to his abilities. 

Constantinos (Greece): You mean this 
is done when one is 11 years old? The 
same thing is done in the United States 
when one is 17 or 18 years old. 


Electives: Pro and Con 


Peter (Britain): That is too late! For 
example, Americans start learning for- 
eign languages at the age of 15. How 
can one learn a vocabulary in a language 
at the age of 15? The mind is at its 
most retentive at 12, 13 and 14. That’s 
when I learned most of my vocabulary. 

Constantinos: When someone is 17 
or 18, he or she has more ability to ex- 
plore his aptitudes and talents. 

Nalini (India): Not with the elective 
studies they have here, not with the 
vast choice [for easy “outs”] given here. 

Constantinos (Greece): Then we come 
to another point in American education 
—its independence and freedom. Amer- 
ica wants to make the individual more 
responsible, with self-respect and self- 
control. That is a very democratic atti- 
tude on education. 

Peter (Britain): This is what I say is 
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lazy! There is a choice between physics 
and music appreciation! 

Constantinos (Greece): In a democra 
cy, you must be in a position to choose 
what you want. 

Marita (So. Africa:) Look, I think 
American schools are taking too much 
on themselves. I don’t think it’s right 
to teach music and band in school. You 
can learn these outside. 

Peter (Britain): Of course. I certain]\ 
didn’t learn music at school. 

Marita (So. Africa): I think the aim 
of U. S. education shows a lack of a 
sense of values. I saw in one school, for 
instance, a beautiful home-making cen 
ter where they do very commendable 
work. By the time these girls graduate 
I’m sure they won't know any more 
about cooking and sewing than I do 
Yet I learned mine in my home. 


Education for Freedom 


Constantinos (Greece): I think the 
aim of all education is not only to give 
knowledge and develop someone men- 
tally, but also to develop them physical- 
ly and morally—by helping the indivi- 
dual to become a free, responsible 
human being. I think this is accom- 
plished in American education more 
than in any other system. 

Peter (Britain): Okay, let’s examine 
these rounded characters the American 
educational system produces. I haven't 
yet met one American student—and I 
have met some very nice ones who are 
right at the top of their schools—I 
haven’t met one who has heard of 
Goethe, or Racine, or Corneille, or who 
knows anything about the Greek trage- 
dies. There is an almost complete lack 
of culture! 

Marita (So. Africa): That is unfair 
generalizing. I have met many Amer- 
ican students who know about these 
things—considerably more than I do! 

Nalini (India): A boy in one American 
school I attended is on the honor roll. 
He didn’t know there were now 49 
states in the United States. 

Constantinos (Greece): How do you 
know he didn’t say so as a joke? 

Nalini (India): He didn’t! 

Constantinos: You mean all the stu- 
dents in your school in India know 
everything about geography and so on? 

Nalini: They know all the 14 states 
of India! And the six union delegates 
of my country! But this American was 
an honor student. Don’t you think he 
should know the 49th state of his own 
country? Gosh!!! 


Eggheads or Blockheads? 


Moderator: Nalini, what is the per- 
centage of boys and girls between six 
and eighteen who go to school in India? 

Nalini: About 49 per cent. 

Peter (Britain): How much illiteracy? 

(Continued on page 20) 








Photos from Governme of India and Ewing Galloway 


india has 385,000,000 people but is less than half the size of U.S. Map shows density of population per 
square mile. Four fifths of people live in villages. New cooperative program for farms aims to increase yield. 
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India’s 
Villages... 
Seed beds of 


Democracy 


HICH is the better way of life? 
Democracy or communism? 

Che answer is obvious to us. It is not 
so obvious to hundreds of millions of 
people in Asia and Africa. Most of 
them have never known freedom—only 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and the fear 
of starvation. 

One way or another, they are deter- 
mined to free themselves from wretch- 
edness. If they fail to “get results” by 
the voluntary methods of democracy, 
they may turn in desperation to the 
compulsory methods of Soviet or Chi- 
nese communism. That would be a 
disaster for the free world. 





India seeks to win the race against poverty without sacrificing her freedom 


Which system of government is like- 
ly to win out? Much depends on what 
happens in India, the world’s most 
populous (385,000,000) nation after 
Red China. The nations of Asia and 
Africa look upon India as a testing 
ground for democracy in a country 
struggling to overcome economic back- 
wardness. If India succeeds, these na- 
tions will take heart and spur their own 
efforts to make democratic government 
work. If India fails, she and her free 
neighbors may fall into the eager clutch 
of Russia and Red China 


Conflicts and Differences 


How is India meeting her great test? 
Let’s begin by looking at the country 
itself, its people, and their problems. 

Though less than half the area of 
the United States, India is a land of 
great variety. In the north, the snow- 
capped Himalayas form a towering wall 
between India and Red China. 

South of the Himalayas spread large 
plains and broad, fertile river valleys. 
There are also thick jungles, rolling 
hills, and arid wasteland. 

The climate ranges from year-round 
tropical heat in the south to hot sum- 
mers and cold winters in the north. 
Rainfall, too, varies greatly—from season 
to season and from place to place. Al- 
most all of India’s rainfall comes during 
the monsoon season from June to Oc- 
tober. The rest of the year agriculture 
depends heavily on irrigation for mois- 
ture. Northwestern India is dry. South- 
western and eastern India, are deluged 
with rain. 

Equally diverse are the people of 
India—in religion, language, and wealth. 
This diversity, so appealing to the tour- 
ist, has caused deep-seated conflicts 
among various groups in the popula- 
tion. How to eliminate these antago- 
nisms, how to give Indians a sense of 
democratic tolerance and __ national 
unity—these are staggering problems 
facing the nation’s government. 

The most serious conflicts have aris- 
en between members of the Hindu and 
Moslem faiths. When India won her 
independence from Britain in 1947, two 
widely separate regions of India broke 
away to form the Moslem nation of 
Pakistan. Bitter fighting resulted be- 
tween Hindus fleeing from Pakistan and 
Moslems fleeing from India. The two 
nations went to war over the disputed 
territory of Kashmir. United Nations in- 
tervention brought a truce, still in force. 
No settlement is in sight, however. 

About 40,000,000 Moslems remained 


in India after partition. Their relations 
with the Hindu majority have not al- 
ways been harmonious. Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the symbol of Indian 
unity, constantly preaches brotherhood 
to his still-divided people. 

Among Hindus themselves there are 
deep antagonisms. The ancient caste 
system divided Hindus into strictly de- 
fined classes. “High caste” Indians still 
look down upon “low caste” Indians. 
About 60,000,000 Hindus are members 
of no caste at all. These are the “un- 
touchables.” By tradition they perform 
the lowliest kinds of labor. 

The Indian government has outlawed 
all caste restrictions which would deny 
a citizen equal rights and oppor- 
tunities. As a result, some former “un- 
touchables” have achieved high posi- 
tions. But the old caste ideas are still 
strong in the country villages. 

Language differences also tend to di- 
vide the country. Indians speak 14 
major tongues and countless dialects. 
To maintain harmony among the major 
language groups, the Indian govern- 
ment reorganized the country in 1956 
to give most of the groups their own 


states. At the same time, the govern 
ment is trying to make Hindi the lan- 
guage of all Indians. At present, English 
is used in business. 

A few Indians are fantastically 
wealthy. Some belong to middle income 
groups. But the vast majority live in 
wretched poverty. Average income per 
person is $59 a year—lower than the 
weekly wage of most American workers 


illiteracy and Hunger 


About four out of five Indians cannot 
read and write. The average life ex 
pectancy in India is about 32 years! 
(In the U. S. it is 68.3.) Hundreds of 
thousands die annually from disease 
Many Indians go to bed hungry every 
day of their lives. Complicating the 
ever-present food problem is the enor- 
mous population growth—totaling neat 
ly 5,000,000 each year. The steep rise 
in population also results in unemploy 
ment. Hordes of emaciated beggars 
roam the streets of India’s cities. 

Although India has some of the larg 
est cities and factories in Asia, it is 
more typically a “nation of villages.’ 
Four fifths of the population lives in 
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Farmers at co-op store in village of Bhadson, northwest India, examine 
four-holed seed drill. It will help them plant faster in evenly spaced rows. 
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about 550,000 hamlets—clusters of sun- 
dried mud huts, These are concentrated 
mainly along the rivers and seacoasts. 
Many of the villagers are landless peas- 
ants who work for landlords, Others 
own plots inherited from their fathers. 
But these plots have been divided and 
subdivided among sons for so many 
generations that today the average farm 
is less than five acres. And the crop 
vield is low because of primitive agri- 
cultural methods. 

To lift millions out of 
India has launched two 
matic Five Year Development Plans. 


their 
dra- 


these 
misery, 


New Land—New Hope 


One feature of the plans has been to 
open up land tor cultivation 
through huge irrigation projects. Result: 
during the first plan (1951-56), agvi- 
cultural production went up 19 per 
cent. With the second plan (1956-61), 
India hopes to boost food output an- 
ther 20 to 


however, think even greater gains will 


new 


25 per cent. Some experts, 


have to be made if India is to produce 
nough food for its growing population. 

A second feature of the two plans 
has been the Community Development 
Program. It began ih 1952 and has al- 
eady reached into more than half the 
villages. With this 
zram, India is moving in the opposite 


revolutionary pro- 
lirection from another underdeveloped 
China. On thei 
forced march toward higher production, 
Red China’s peasants have been herded 
into rural sweatshops called communes. 


country—Communist 


Many villages have been torn down to 
nake way for army-style barracks. 

In India, on the other hand, the gov- 
‘rmment and the peasants have joined 
together to revitalize village and family 
life. The government has sent financial 
uid and thousands of trained workers 
called gram sevaks—“servants of the 
people”—into the villages. Slowly the 


Wooden plows drawn by oxen are being replaced by steel 
plows. Wooden plows barely scratch surface of the tired soil. 


gram sevaks are breaking through the 
crust of centuries of ignorance and 
superstition. They have set up schools 
and taught modern hygiene. They 
have shown the peasants how to in- 
crease their crop yields through use of 
better seeds, fertilizers, and cropping 
patterns. They have demonstrated the 
superiority of metal plows over the old 
wooden ones, which barely scratch the 
surface. They have also helped set up 
handicraft industries. 

This program has received an enthusi- 
astic response from the villagers. They 
have matched government aid with vol- 
untary contributions of labor, cash, and 
materials, For example, since 1952 the 
villagers have laid 63,500 miles of road 
in rural India. By linking villages with 
cities, these new roads have opened the 
way to wider trade—and to the wider 


spread of ideas. 


Bold New Program 


Last November India announced a 
bold new program for the panchayats, 
the elected village councils. In the past, 
the panchayats did little more than set- 
tle disputes and collect taxes. The fed- 
eral and state governments of India di- 
rected most village. affairs. 

Now the panchayats will become 
more independent. They will have full 
responsibility for such projects as build- 
ing schools and roads, and doing minor 
irrigation work. This is _ grass-roots 
democracy in action. It contrasts sharply 
with the strict central government con- 
trol in Red China’s communes. 

Last month came news of another far- 
reaching move in the Community De- 
velopment Program. Prime Minister 
Nehru’s ruling Congress party adopted 
a resolution calling for the transforma- 
tion of all India’s villages into farming 
cooperatives. (A few co-ops already 
exist.) The changeover will take place 
in two stages. In the first, credit and 


Ewing ‘ 


marketing unions will be set up to buy 
seed and fertilizer and sell produce for 
the whole cooperative. In the second 
stage, the tiny farm plots of the vil- 
lagers will be pooled for more efficient 
farming. Some large landholdings may 
be broken up. In general, each farmer 
will be permitted to keep title to the 
land he owns. 

These cooperatives are not Soviet- 
style collective farms. They are mod- 
eled on the cooperatives found in the 
U. S., England, and the Scandinavian 
countries. 


Needed—More Industry 


Will the co-op system work in India? 
Most of Nehru’s followers think it will. 
They say the peasants will see that ev- 
eryone benefits from joint action. But 
critics argue that the peasant, like most 
other people, is a “selfish creature.” 
They say a well-off farmer would not 
voluntarily make the sacrifices necessary 
to help poorer co-op members. If he 
did, he would be “a saint, not a farm- 
er.” The future will tell which view is 
right. 

But higher food production and im- 
proved V illage life are only half the solu- 
tion to India’s economic ills. More in- 
dustry is the other half. Fortunately, 
the country has many of the resources 
needed for industry. Millions of tons 
of coal and iron, plus large deposits of 
petroleum, manganese, bauxite, copper, 
and other minerals lie beneath India’s 
soil. 

Under British rule, India became the 
second-largest industrial power in Asia 
(after Japan). But India’s industrial 
production still is far too low to pro- 
vide enough jobs and goods for her 
growing population. 

The first Five Year Plan made a 
spectacular dent in the problem. More 
than $5,000,000,000 was pumpéd into 
the development of the economy. In- 


Government of India photo 


Prime Minister Nehru is trying out modern tractor on coopera- 
tive farm. Here 35 families formed co--p to farm 404 acres. 





dustrial output soared by 43 per cent! 
(Main industries are steel, textiles, jute, 
and cement.) The huge dams built to 
irrigate new farmland also made possi- 
ble a 50 per cent increase in electric 
power production. The transportation 
and communications systems, already 
well-developed under the British, were 
greatly expanded. The national income 
rose by 18 per cent. 

Encouraged by the 
first plan, India’s leaders drew up an 
even more ambitious second Five Year 
Plan. It called for an investment of 
more than $10,000,000,000 in 
industries run by the government, and 
over $5,000,000,000 in private industry 
for the period 1956-61. (India has 
a mixed socialist-capitalist economy. ) 
These investments would boost national 


success of the 


heavy \ 


income by 25 per cent 


U. S. versus Soviet Aid 


a tall order—too tall, as it 
turned out. Last spring India’s leaders 
reluctantly cut back the goals of the 


plan by about 20 per cent. Main reason 


This was 


too little foreign exchange with which 
to buy machinery abroad. India’s ex- 
ports to Western countries had fallen, 
causing a drop in earnings. At the same 
time; inflation in the West had driven 
up the prices of imports. Another reason 
for the cutback: the dispute with Pak- 
istan over Kashmir required a heavy 
outlay for armaments. Some economists 
add a third reason: poor planning and 
management. 

Even after the cutback, however, In- 
dia still lacked more than half a billion 
dollars to fulfill the rest of the plan. 
Where was India to get the needed 
cash? From abroad. Last summer, the 
World Bank and five nations—the U. S., 
Britain, Canada, West Germany, and 
Japan—filled part of the money gap 
with a $350,000,000 loan to India. And 
more will probably be forthcoming. 

The United States has been India’s 
best friend in the field of financial and 
technical aid. All told, Uncle Sam has 
provided the young Asian nation with 
more than $1,600,000,000 since 1948. 
This includes outright gifts, loans, and 
contributions from private agencies. In 
addition, the U. S. and India carry on 
a vigorous trade. We sell India factory 
goods. India sells us jute (for burlap), 
manganese (for quality steel), tea, pep- 
per, and other foods and raw materials. 

The Soviet Union, too, is giving eco- 
nomic aid to India. Though small in 
comparison with U. S. aid, the Russian 
variety is accompanied by much Com- 
munist fanfare, 

Should the U. S. continue to help 
India’s development program? Some 
U. S. Congressmen argue that unless we 
increase our aid, India’s struggle to 
overcome poverty by democratic means 





will fail, and 385,000,000 people will 
be lost to communism. The supporters 
of more aid point out that Communists 
already rule one state in India—Kerala 
This is the only place in the world 
where the Reds have won power in a 
free election. If this trend is allowed 
to continue, all of Asia and Africa may 
fall. Besides, U. S. aid enables India to 


buy American products. 


Pro and Con Aid to India 


Other Congressmen 
should be reduced, for two reasons: 

1. The burden is too great for U. S. 
taxpayers. India’s Socialist planners 
could expand their economy faster—and 
obtain more money from U. S. business 
firms—if restrictions on private enter 
prise in India were lifted. 

2. India refuses to join in our de 
fense against Communist imperialism. 
She claims to be a “neutral” but has 
frequently sided with the ‘Soviet Union 
and Red China on crucial East-West 
issues. While pleading for an end to 
East-West “rivalries,” India is carrying 
on a bitter “cold war” of her own with 
Pakistan, Our economic aid, therefore, 
should be limited to needy allies, who 
are making great sacrifices for the sake 
of free world defense. 

The Indians reply that 92 per cent of 
their economy is privately owned and 
run. Only some of the heavy industries 
are socialized—owned and run by the 
government. U.S. investors, Indians con- 
tend, are treated on an equal basis with 
Indian investors, and are permitted a 
fair return. They may also own the 
majority of stock in a company. 

Indians describe their system as one 


say our aid 


Wide World 1 
To irrigate field at left peasants tread back and forth for hours along hollow 
log, seesaw water through log from ditch at right. Modern irrigation is on way. 


of “planned economic development 
through A plan 
ning commission estimates available r 
sources, then decides how these can be 
used to the best advantage of both pri 
vate industry and the government 
As tor their neutrality, the Indians 
say that, like the U. S. 
they are too weak to take sides in dis 
putes between great powers. Commu 
nism, they think, can be more effective 
ly fought by raising living standards 
Minister Nehru has 
strong opponent -of “home 
Communists. But for 


democratic means.’ 


in its early days 


Prime always 


been a 
grown” vears he 
was reluctant to offend the Soviet and 
Chinese Reds. They, in turn, showered 


him with heaps of praise 


Nehru Jolts Communists 


Last August the “honeymoon” re 

ceived a jolt. Nehru published an articl 
containing remark 

about communism. He said “its unfor 

tunate association with violence encow 

ages a certain evil tendency in human 
beings.” While calling the Soviet system 
of education “probably the best in the 
world,” he predicted it would ultimate] 
destroy communism because this “tre 

mendous liberating force will not 
tolerate suppression of freedom.” Thess 
forthright statements earned Nehru thi 
wrath of many Communists. 

In the same article, Nehru said 
“democracy allied to capitalism” had 
made great achievements in the West 
But in a poor country like India, Nehn 
argued, only hard work and “a planne«! 
approach on socialist lines” 
“lessen inequalities,” raise the standar 
of living, and preserve democrac\ 


uncomplimentary 


could 
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YEARS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS COMPLETED BY 
1957 HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


None 1.9% MATHEMATICS 


Percents of all graduates 


YEARS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE COMPLETED BY 
1957 HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


None 1.5% SCIENCE 


Percents of all graduates 


fon data from National Education Association 


Charts base 


hole ... 


The Conant report turns a spotlight on secondary education 


O OTHER nation in the world has 

such a high percentage of its boys 

and girls in high school as America. Our 

21,000 high schools are crammed with 

7,800,000 students and 483,000 teach- 
ers. 

Since October 1957, our high schools 
have been the subject of a raging de- 
bate. That was when the Soviet Union 
orbited its first man-made “moon.” The 
Russians had nosed ahead in the race 
into space. ‘ 

Who was to blame? Our high schools 
were too easy and American students too 
lazy, some critics said (see pages 6-7). 
They called for a complete overhaul of 
our secondary school system with more 
emphasis on science and mathematics. 
Other experts insisted that our educa- 
tional system was basically sound, al- 
though improvements were in 
order. 

How can we make our high schools 
more efficient? A detailed answer has 
come from Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
former president of Harvard University. 


some 


Dr. Conant is one of the most respected 
men in American education. Two years 
ago he set forth on a coast-to-coast sur- 
vey of U. S. high schools—the most 
extensive yet made. It was financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation. 


Why the Problems Exist 


The Conant report rolled off the 
presses last month as a 141-page book: 
The American High School Today. Dr. 
Conant reaffirms his faith in our public 
school system. But he spotlights short- 
comings that need improvement. Two 
factors combined to create these short- 
comings: 


1. Equality of Opportunity 

The American way of life offers equal 
opportunity for all. Our public high 
schools open their doors to all students 
—brilliant, average, and slow. That's 
why most U. S. secondary schools are 
called “comprehensive” high schools. 
These fill three needs: (a) general edu- 


cation for all citizens; (b) a college 
preparatory course for students who 
want to attend a college or university; 
and (c) a vocational course for students 
who intend to take a job immediately 
after graduation. 

Education in most European coun- 
tries, on the other hand, offers little 
equality of opportunity. European stu- 
dents start in primary schools. They are 
given courses for nine years in lan- 
guages, science, history, literature, and 
mathematics. 

At this point equality ends. When he 
is 14 (or younger, in some countries), 
each European student takes a stiff ex- 
amination. If he passes, he enters a 
grammar schvol which prepares him for 
the university. If he doesn’t pass—and 
80 per cent do not—he is shunted off to 
a “modern” or vocational school until 
school-leaving age (16 in Britain, 14 
in France). 

But there’s a catch. The grammar 
school weeds out still more students. 
Only about six per cent of all college- 
age youths actually go on to the uni- 
versity. (Last week the British govern- 
ment approved a new program for the 
“modern” schools. It will enable “mod- 
ern” school students to qualify for the 
General Certificate of Education, needed 
for admission to the university. ) 

About 70 per cent of American youths, 
on the other hand, are still in high 
school at age 17. About 59 per cent of 
our high school graduates go on to col- 
lege or university. In college they are 
trained in the arts and sciences before 
they go on to professional school. The 
European university merely prepares 
the student for a profession. 


2. Child Labor Laws 

Congress passed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1938. It outlaws inter- 
state shipment of goods made by any 
company which hires children under 
16. In hazardous occupations, such as 
mining, the minimum age is 18. 

U. S. child labor. laws are another 
reason why so many American boys and 
girls remain in school until 17 or 18. 
They have no other place to go. Many 
European nations do not have strict 
child labor legislation. That’s why more“ 
than 80 per cent of all European boys 
and girls go to work at 14. 


Goal—the Best Education 


Today a major problem faces the 
American high school. The problem: 
How can we give all our students the 
best possible education in a world of 
rapidly expanding knowledge? 

First of all, Dr. Conant found that 
more than 80 per cent of our high 
schools were too small for efficient op- 
eration. As we have seen, the U. S. has 
21,000 high schools. But about 17,000 
have a graduating class of fewer than 














100 pupils. These small schools seldom 
have enough funds to buy needed fa- 
cilities such as science labs. Most high 
school graduates with a strong back- 
ground in science and math come from 
large schools (see charts) 


Dr. Conant suggested a solution to 


this problem: consolidate these small 
schools into larger, more efficient 
schools. A consolidated school could 


offer the best facilities and instruction. 
Buses could carry distant students back 
and forth to school 

About 9,000 schools 
could handle efficiently all the high 
school students in the U. S. This also 
would help to solve the current teacher 
shortage. For each teacher could handle 
large) classes. 

In addition, a consolidated 
could be staffed with a sufficient num- 
ber of guidance counselors—one for ev- 
ery 250 to 300 students. They 
help each student select the course of 


study best suited to his talents 


consolidated 


SC hool 


would 


More Homework for Bright 


Othe: high 
schools also must be removed. Here are 
some of Dr. Conant’s suggestions: 

All students should be required to 
take four English, at least 
three years of social studies (two years 


shortc omings in our 


vears of 


of history plus a senior course in Amet 

American prob 
ninth grade math 
and at least 


ican Government or 
lems), one vear of 
(algebra or general math) 
one year of science 

Bright students (the 
cent of our students) should be required 
to take four vears 
of one foreign language 
of science—plus the required four years 
of English and three 
studies. This would call for from 15 to 
20 hours of homework each week 

Dr. Conant serious 
defects in the teaching of English and 
About half the time 
be given to 
should be 


verage of one 


upper 20 per 


years of math, fou 
ind three years 


years of social 


discovered two 
foreign languages 
English 
Each 
required to write an 
theme pel week. Dr. Conant also noted 
that a | 


studies a language be- 
cause he 


It takes at 
least four vears to do this 


spent on should 


composition. student 


student 
wants to master it 


“No Change in Basic Pattern” 


recommendation: 
standards. 


Another Conant 
Teachers should set tighter 
In required courses, a student should be 
passed only if he has worked at full 
capacity. This would force gifted but 
lazy students to work harder. It also 
would enable slow students to get a 
good mark—if they did their best. 

In elective courses, however, stand- 
ards should be set very high. A student 
should be passed only if he is mastering 
the subject. This would discourage 





slower students from electing courses 
for which they have little ability. Thus 
they would not hold back bright pupils 
in these courses. 

Still another problem: How can we 
encourage our gifted students? About 
three per cent of our high school stu- 
dents are “extraordinarily gifted.” Thes 
students can be made to work at full 
capacity within the framework of the 
comprehensive high school 

A special guidance teacher could help 
these gifted students select courses that 
would challenge them. If there are 
enough “extraordinarily gifted” students 
in a single high school, they should be 
grouped in a special advanced class 
This class could be taught some sub 
jects on a college level 

Dr. Conant did not overlook students 
who want to go to work instead of col- 
the school industrial 
should also offer voca- 
tional courses. Girls should be able to 
take courses in typing, stenography, and 
home economics. If the school is in ; 
should offer agri 


lege. If is in an 


community, it 


rural community, it 
culture courses, 

The over-all tone of Dr. Conant’s re 
port is optimistic. All in all, he has said 
‘Most of the high schools I saw 
own standards of excellence 


met 


with my 


V 
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The ones that didn’t could be made 
satisfactory relatively easily.” 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation is mapping plans for a “talent 
inventory” of high school students. The 
project will involve about 500,000 stu 
1.400 high schools 


dents in 


To Check Over 20 Years 


rhe project will start next January o1 
February. A two-day battery of 25 tests 
will be given to the students. The tests 
will help experts draw an over-all pic 
ture of the U. S. high school. They will 
find out about student abilities and apti 
tudes, and how schools are developing 


them 
Then will come follow up checks a 


five 


{ 


vears, tel 
Che find 


SC hoo] 


intervals of one year, 
vears, and twenty vears later 
Migs will sh Ww how much home ; 
and community contributed to ea h stu 
dent’s future. The project will be con 
ducted by the American Institute for 
Research, a non-profit organization affili 
ated with the University of Pittsburgh 
about $1,500,000 

debate ve! oul 
Ameri 


be st 


Cost 

Meanwhile,¢ the 
schools continues to rage. For 
to have the 


educational system in the world 


cans are determined 





Is It Later Than Uncle Sam Thinks? 
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Perkin was only 18 when he accidentally hit upon the first artificial dye. It quickly made him rich and famous. 


He Discovered a Chemical Wonderland 


N 1856, when William Henry Perkin 

was only eighteen, a casual remark 
sent him off on an impossible task. Out 
of his failure at that task, he snatched 
fame for himself and gave the world 
an Aladdin’s lamp of chemical wonders. 

At that time, young Perkin was as- 
sistant to a German chemist, A. W. von 
Hofmann. Hofmann had been invited 
to England eleven years earlier to es- 
tablish a center for teaching chemistry 
and carrying on research. Hofmann was 
then chiefly interested in two things. 
First, he was fascinated by the chemi- 
cals in coal tar, a sticky black substance 
one could obtain by heating coal in the 
absence of air. Coal tar was a mixture 
of complex organic substances out ot 
which the chemist could build new 
compounds. Second, Hofmann was in- 
terested in applying chemistry to medi- 
cine. 

After all, Hofmann wondered aloud 
why could not quinine, the 
medicine used to battle malaria, be 
formed from the chemicals in coal tar. 
There would then be no need to import 
quinine from South America. 

Perkin’s interest lit up. He obtained 
coal tar chemicals and began to experi- 
ment with them in the laboratory he 
had set up in his home. Perkin did not 
know that to prepare quinine from coal 


one day 


tar chemicals was impossible with the 
chemical knowledge available at that 
time. Of course, he got nowhere in his 
impossible task. 

One day, after he had mixed aniline 
(one of the coal tar chemicals) and 
potassium dichromate, and was about 
to pour out the usual mess in his beaker, 
he stopped. Was that a purplish glint 
at the bottom of the gunk? He added 
alcohol to see whether he could dis- 
solve anything out of the mess. The al- 
cohol turned a beautiful purple. 


First Artificial Dye 


The first artificial dye had been dis- 
covered. Perkin, purely by accident, had 
opened a world of color. 

William Henry Perkin was born in 
London on March 12, 1838. His father, 
who was a builder, wanted his son to 
follow in his own footsteps. At 14, how- 
ever, young William watched a friend 


Breakthroughs 
...in Science’ 


SIXTEENTH IN A SERIES 


BY ISAAC ASIMOV 


perform experiments in chemistry. That 
was it. He knew what his life work 
would be. 

History repeated itself. Once the great 
scientist Michael Faraday had found 
youthful inspiration in attending the 
lectures of Humphrey Davy. Now Wil- 
liam Perkin found the same kind of 
inspiration in attending the lectures of 
Michael Faraday. 

In those days English educators had 
a low opinion of chemistry. City schools 
taught the subject only during the lunch 
recess, not expecting many students to 
be interested. The Royal College of 
Science had a fairly good course in 
chemistry only because it had imported 
Hofmann. : 

By the time Perkin was 17, how- 
ever, he had shown himself so capable 
at the Royal College that Hofmann took 
him on as an assistant. The next year 
Perkin discovered his purple substance. 

Perkin’s sharp mind saw at once that 
the substance has a possible use as a 
dye. In 1856 blue indigo (obtained 
from the indigo plant) and red alizarin 
(from the root of the madder plant) 
were the chief dyes. There were prac- 
tically no others that would hold firmly 
to textiles without being washed out or 
faded by exposure to sun and weather. 

A friend suggested to Perkin that he 





send a sample of his material to a firm 
in Scotland interested in dyes. Would 
this stuff do? he asked. 

Yes, came back the excited answer, 
provided it could be produced cheaply. 

Perkin now reached a decision that 
took courage and faith. He patented his 
process for making the dye, which he 
called Aniline Purple. Then he left 
school and became a businessman. Hof- 
mann objected, but Perkin went his own 
way stubbornly. 

What Perkin needed most was mon- 
ey. He could raise none from bankers, 
for who would listen to a teen-ager who 
wanted to make color out of coal? How- 
ever, Perkin’s father and elder brother 
tossed their life savings into the ven- 
ture. In 1857 the Perkin family started 
to build their dye factory. 

They had to start from scratch in 
every way. First they had to get aniline, 
for there was scarcely any available. It 
had few uses in 1857. 


World Authority at 23 


So Perkin had to buy benzene (also 
derived from coal tar) at an exorbitant 
price and make aniline out of it. To do 
this, he needed strong nitric acid. He 
couldn’t get any strong enough, so he 
had to make his own from Chile salt- 
peter and sulfuric acid. At every step of 
the game, Perkin needed special equip- 
ment to carry out the necessary chemi- 
cal reactions. None existed and he had 
to design his own. Some of the equip- 
ment used in the manufacture of dyes 
today still follows Perkin’s original de- 
signs. 

Finally he began producing Aniline 
Purple. 

Fortune then smiled. English dyers 
were conservative, as Englishmen usu- 
ally are, but the French dyers went for 
it in a big way. The color resembled the 
color of the petals of a flower whose 
official name is “Malva sylvestris,” so 
the French called the color “mauve.” 
They used the color in their new fash- 
ions. Paris, then as now, was the center 
of the fashion world. Mauve became 
the rage. Perkin’s factory sold all the 
dye it could turn out. The young chem- 
ist found himself suddenly rich and 
famous. 

When he was still only 23, Perkin 
was the world authority on dyes, and 
he lectured on them before London’s 
Chemical Society. Michael Faraday 
himself was in the audience. Teacher 
and student had changed places. 

Chemists in other countries now en- 
tered the new field of synthetic dyes. 
Hofmann, Perkin’s teacher, returned to 
Germany in 1865 and became professor 
of organic chemistry at the University 
of Berlin. Hofmann, too, began to inves- 
tigate dyes (as Perkin’s student, in a 
way). Although England had been first 
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in the field, she could not hold out 
against Germany's greater over-all 
achievements in organic chemistry. This 
is the branch of chemistry which deals 
with compounds of carbon, which are 
typically found in living organisms. 

While Perkin was active in business, 
the race between the two countries was 
fairly even. For instance, German chem- 
ists worked out the chemical structure 
of alizarin, the most famous of the natu- 
ral dyes. Now there began a race to 
find a way of making it cheaply in the 
laboratory. Perkin solved the problem 
in 1869 and applied for a patent. 


First Love—Research 


The German chemists solved the 
problem at about the same time. They 
applied for a patent one day sooner. 
Nevertheless, Perkin manufactured ali- 
zarin in quantities by arrangement with 
the Germans. Again his factory pros- 
pered. 

Ten years later the Germans synthe- 
sized indigo. This time there was no 


opened new field in chemistry. 
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battle. The Germans were in control 
They remained the dye-makers of the 
world until World War I 

In 1874 Perkin, then only 35, was 
independently wealthy. He sold his fac 
tory and turned to his first love, chemi 
cal research. 

His career in research was also fruit 
ful. In 1875 he synthesized coumarin 
a substance that had a pleasant odor 
This pointed the way to the synthetic 
perfume industry. 

Honors of all sorts were showered on 
Perkin, but the climax came in 1906, 
the fiftieth anniversary of his discovery 
of Aniline Purple. He was knighted 
then honored at specia] gatherings in 
Europe and America. In New York the 
Perkin Medal was founded in his honor 
to be given to those who made impor- 
tant contributions to applied chemistry 
At these dinners ties were worn which 
had been dyed with the original batch 
of Aniline Purple. Some of these ties 
still exist, treasured by winners of the 
Perkin Medal. 

Perkin died the next year, on July 14 
1907. 


Chemistry Redesigns Nature 


Life before Perkin was largely color 
less. Good dyes in ancient times had 
been rare. The city of Tyre owed its 
prosperity to a secret method for mak- 
ing a purple dye out of a species of 
snail. This “Tyrian Purple” was so ex- 
pensive that it was used only by the 
very rich. At the time of the Byzantine 
Empire, only the emperor could use it. 
From this comes our expression “born 
to the purple.” 

Perkin found the world drab; he left 
it colorful. Thousands of dyes of every 
shade and tint have been discovered 
since Perkin showed the way. Almost 
anyone today can dress in colors so 
numerous and brilliant as to put a Ro- 
man emperor to shame. 

More important, Perkin’s work showed 
the world that a substance manufac 
tured in the test tube did not have to 
be a mere imitation, a poor substitute 
for the real thing found in nature. Syn- 
thetics, he showed, could improve on 
nature. Synthetic dyes put natural dyes 
out of business, not just because the 
synthetics were cheaper, but because 
they were better. 

Success in the chemical synthesis of 
dyes led to renewed efforts in other 
fields. Today synthetics range all the 
way from fabrics and rubber to drugs 
and chemical additives to make our 
food more wholesome and palatable. 
During World War II chemists pro- 
duced even a substitute for quinine to 
treat malaria—as if finally to vindicate 
Perkin in his “impossible” task. 

Today the chemist redesigns nature 
—boldly and confidently. 





Hungary Assails U.S. 


Relations between Communist 
Hungary and the U.S. reached 
their lowest point since the ill- 
fated 1956 Hungarian revolt. 


Hungary s Communist government 
charged last month that U.S. diplo- 
mats there were spies and “a danger 
to the state.” The Communists said 
they would put new restrictions on 
our diplomats. Just what these would 
be had not been revealed at our 
press time. 

Our Government has strongly de- 
nied the Hungarian charges. The 
State Department rejected a note 
from Hungary as “most hostile and 
most insulting.” 

Earlier, our Government had 
turned down a Hungarian proposal 
that the U.S. and Hungary resume 
“normal diplomatic relations.” The 
U.S. has not been represented in 
Hungary by an accredited minister 
since the anti-Soviet uprising of 1956. 
At that time, when the Soviet-puppet 
regime of Janos Kadar was put in 
power, the U.S. refused to recognize 
the new regime. Hungary then or- 
dered the U.S. Minister to leave. 

One of the chief “sore spots” be- 
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tween the U.S. and Hungary is the 
continuing refuge of Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty in the U.S. Legation 
at Budapest. Cardinal Mindszenty, 
highest Roman Catholic Church offi- 
cial in Hungary, fled to sanctuary in 
the U.S. legation after the Hungarian 
rebellion. To escape Communist 
persecution, he has lived there since. 


Fulbright Gets Top Post 


One of the most influential 
posts in Congress went to one 
of the severest critics of Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
foreign policy. 

The post: chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The man: Senator J. William 
Fulbright (Dem., Ark.). 

Senator Fulbright, 53, succeeded 
Senator Theodore F. Green (Dem., 
R.1.) who, at 91, is the oldest Senator 
in U.S. history. Senator Green re- 
signed the chairmanship saying that 
defective eyesight and hearing had 
made “my work harder and less ef- 
fective.” He asked, however, that he 
continue as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

This is the first time a committee 


Wide World 


TOUCHDOWN +TROPHIES—Five of the nation’s top college and professional foot- 
ballers were honored by Touchdown Club of Washington. From left are Randy 
Duncan, University of lowa quarterback; Jim Brown, Cleveland Browns fullback; 


Huston Patton, 


Eglin Air Force Base (outstanding Armed Forces player); 


Bob 


Novogratz, Army (West Point) guard; and Johnny Unitas, Baltimore Colts quarterback. 
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chairman has resigned after a Con- 
gressional session had begun. The 
present session began January 7. 
Senator Fulbright, a member of the 
Senate since 1944, was next in line 
for the chairmanship of the Foreign 
Relations Committee by virtue of his 
seniority (years in service) among 
Democratic members of the commit- 
tee. He is best known for his spon- 
sorship in 1946 of the Fulbright Act, 
which provides for student exchange 
between the U.S. and other nations. 
Senator Fulbright recently criticized 
Secretary Dulles for, as he termed it, 
unwillingness to negotiate the issues 
dividing East and West. He said the 
U.S. should be willing to explore with 
Russia the possibility of mutual troop 
withdrawals in Europe, as well as 
the “possibilities of arriving at some 
understanding” with Red China. 


Reds Okay K’s Plans 


In a seven-hour Moscow talk- 
athon, Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
told a Communist “congress” 
that he wants “to thaw out the 
cold war.” But he failed to give 
evidence of “‘unfreezing” any of 
his tough policies. 


Khrushchev, exuding confidence 
and sporting a golden “dove of 
peace” insigne on his lapel, made his 
speech to 1,375 Red delegates from 
71 nations (including the US.) at 
the Twenty-first Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party (see last 
week's news review). 

A chorus of “Da’s” (yes) greeted 

the Kremlin boss as he made these 
major points: 
PWar and Armaments: “Any normal 
person whose mental apparatus is 
functioning correctly should be 
afraid of war,” Khrushchev declared. 
“Let us ban for all time the testing, 
production, and use of nuclear and 
rocket weapons.” 

Soviet negotiators at Geneva, 
Switzerland, however, have flatly re- 
jected a major U.S.-British proposal 
for impartial inspection of a nuclear 
test ban. And Khrushchev himself re- 
cently boasted that Russia was now 





mass-producing intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. 

PEconomic Competition: Khru- 
shchev said that between now and 
1965, Russia expects to increase in- 
dustrial production by 80 per cent 
and agricultural output by 70 per 
cent. By 1970, he thundered, Soviet 
production would surpass that of U.S. 

Most Western experts doubt that 
the Soviet economy can expand as 
rapidly as Khrushchev boasts. But 
many insist the U.S. must step up its 
own production if it expects to main- 
tain its wide economic lead over the 
Soviet Union in the future. 
PGermany and Berlin: Khrushchev 
showed no signs of backing down on 
the Soviet challenge to the U.S., Brit- 
ain, and France to withdraw troops 
from West Berlin (see our news re- 
view in Dec. 5 and 12 issues). 

The Soviets have asked for a top- 
level East-West conference on reuni- 
fying divided Germany. But they 
rule out Western demands that East 
and West Germany decide their own 
future by free elections. 

The U.S. has already rejected Rus- 
sia’s proposals as unreasonable. But 
as we went to press, there were re- 
ports of disagreement among the 
Western allies on what counter- 
proposals to make, and whether to 
accept Russia's bid for a conference. 

To iron out these differences, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles flew to Europe 
February 3 to consult with our allies. 

Earlier, Mr. Dulles had accused 
the Communists of trying to make 
“peace by force.” He said their fail- 
ure to abide by international agree- 
ments on Berlin demonstrated their 
contempt for United Nations’ princi- 
ples of peace through law and justice. 


ike Offers Labor Bill 


President Eisenhower sent Con- 
gress a bill aimed at cleaning 
up corrupt labor unions. 

A similar measure had been intro- 
duced earlier by Democratic Senator 
John F. Kennedy (see news review 
in last week's issue). 

Here are some of the things Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's bill would do: 
PRequire election of union officers 
by secret ballot at regular intervals. 
Require union officials to publish a 
full report on the use of union funds. 
PRestrict the use of secondary boy- 
cotts. This is an action by unions 
which forbids their members from 
handling goods from a plant where 
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Pushbutton Politics in the Kremlin 


workers are on strike. (Not included 
in. the Kennedy bill.) 
>Make so-called “blackmail picket- 
ing” unlawful. This is picketing by 
non-employees of a business aimed 
at forcing employers and employees 
to accept a particular union. (Not 
included in the Kennedy bill.) 
George Meany, president of AFL- 
CIO, has come out in favor of the 
Kennedy bill. As we went to press, 
organized labor had not yet com- 
mented on the President’s bill. 


Franco Opposition Rises 


Formation of a new political 
party in Spain made news last 
week. Reason: only “strongman” 
Franco’s party is legal. 

The new party, called Union Es- 
panola (Spanish Union), was set up 
by a group of liberals and rightists— 


including prominent business and 
military men. Its leaders charged that 
Franco had seized power illegally 
and had retained power only through 
force. Such words were an unex- 
pected challenge to Franco, 67, who 
has ruled Spain for 20 years. 
PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: In 193], 
Alfonso XIII was forced by popular 
opposition to leave Spain. A republi- 
can government replaced him. 

A new constitution severed the 
traditional ties between the state and 
the Roman Catholic Church. The 
republican government took over 
Church property, shut down Church 
schools, and halted government pay- 
ments to the clergy. 

Many Spaniards bitterly resented 
the republic’s attitudes toward the 
Church. They charged that the re- 
publican parties were dominated by 
men of Communist leanings. Vio- 
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lence and political assassinations 
multiplied. 

Finally, in 1936, a civil war split 
Spain into two hostile camps. In one 
camp were the Loyalists—defenders 
of the “Popular Front” government 
(a coalition of leftist and moderate 
republicans). In the other camp were 
the Nationalists—conservatives, roy- 
alists, and fascists, backed by most of 
the Spanish army and most Church 
leaders. The Nationalists were led 
by General Francisco Franco. 

The civil war ended in 1939—with 
Franco the victor. But Spain was 
bankrupt and in shambles. More than 
a million Spaniards had been killed. 

Ever since, Franco has ruled Spain 
by decree. He is known as the 


Caudillo (leader). His decrees are al- 


ways approved by the appointed 
Cortes (parliament). The government 
controls the press. 

During World War II, Spain re- 
mained neutral. But German sub- 
marines found refuge from Allied 
ships at Spanish ports, and Spanish 
“volunteers” fought by the side of 
the Germans on the Russian front— 
just as Nazi German and Fascist Ital- 
ian troops had fought for Franco’s 
forces during the civil war, and Rus- 
sian “volunteers” had fought for the 
Loyalists against Franco. 

At the war's end, Spain was 
shunned by the Allies and denied 
admission to the U.N. 

But as the threat of Russian ag- 
gression grew, the free world grad- 
ually changed its attitude about 
Spain. One reason: the Spanish gov- 
ernment was a staunch and vigorous 
opponent of communism. 

In 1953, the U.S. and Spain signed 
a military and economic aid pact. In 
return for U.S. dollars, Spain per- 
mitted us to build air and naval bases 
on its soil. In 1955, with U.S. bless- 
ings, Spain was admitted to the U.N. 

Since 1953, the U.S. has poured 
$1,960,000,000 worth of foreign aid 
into Spain. We have also given 
Spain $400,000,000 in military aid to 
help bolster its armed forces. 

But Spain is still broke. The coun- 
try is weakened by inflation and 
—according to some observers—mis- 
management. In 958, imports ex- 
ceeded exports by $300,000,000. 

In addition, Franco has spent 


$12,000,000 on a giant monument de- 
signed to be his tomb and memorial, 
much as the Egyptian pharoahs built 
pyramids for their tombs. The mon- 
ument is a hollowed out mountain 





near Madrid, topped with a 500-foot- 
high concrete and steel cross. The 
interior is decorated with statues, 
Flemish tapestry, medieval carvings, 
and bronze art works. Franco said 
the money came from “voluntary 
contributions.” But shopkeepers and 
other businessmen charge they were 
warned to “contribute” or close shop. 

Considerable unrest has been re- 
ported recently in Spain—particu- 
larly among young professional men 
and factory workers. Last December, 





IKE DOWN MEXICO WAY. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will leave wintry 
Washington next Thursday (Feb. 19) 
for a two-day visit to Mexico’s sunny (he 
hopes) seaside resort of Acapulco. But 
the trip is strictly business. The Chief 
Executive plans to meet with Mexico's 
new President, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, for 
“informal talks.” President Eisenhower 
last visited Mexico in 1953—to dedicate 
the Falcon Dam at Tamaulipas. 


HE WON-BY “FAILING.” The sec- 
ond Ford Foundation “Atoms for Peace” 
Award ($75,000) has been won by 
a Hungarian-born 
chemist for “an in- 
spiringly successful 
failure . . . of inesti- 
mable consequen- 
ces.” His name: 
Dr. George Charles 
de Hevesy, 73, a 
Nobel Prize winner 
(1943) and now a 
professor in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

As a young chem- 
ist in Britain, de Hevesey was as- 
signed the task of separating two sub- 
stances for a British laboratory. He 
failed. But in six years of trying to 
separate the substances, he discovered 
a way to trace the movements of radio- 
active atems. This discovery, claimed 
by some scientists to be as important 
as the invention of the microscope, 
provided the means to learn basic 
information about medicine and _biol- 
ogy, and saved $500,000,000 for U.S. 
industry last year. 
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George C. de Hevesy 


NEW HEREDITY MYSTERY. Back 
in 1865, Gregor Mendel, an Austrian 
monk, “solved” the mystery of heredity. 
His experiments with sweet peas 
seemed to prove that genes pass heredi- 
tary. characteristics unaltered from one 
generation to another. Later it was 
found that forces such as X-rays could 
change (mutate) the basic character- 
istics of a gene. Then these changed 


In Brief 


Franco rounded up about 80 doctors, 
lawyers, scientists, professors, stu- 
dents, and factory workers—most of 
them socialists—for allegedly anti- 
Franco activities. Most were jailed, 
but were eventually released and 
placed under house arrest. So far the 
government has been lenient with 
these prisoners. Foreign correspond- 
ents have been allowed to interview 
a few of .them and to publish their 
anti-Franco opinions—but only out- 
side of Spain. 





characteristics were passed from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Last week, Professor R. Alexander 
Brink of the University of Wisconsin 
revealed he had discovered a case 
first on record—where a gene did not 
transmit its basic characteristics. Profes- 
sor Brink’s finding: the gene that pro- 
duces color in corn kernels could be 
neutralized simply by bringing it in con- 
tact with a “partner” gene. 

The National Science Foundation, 
which sponsored the research, said the 
discovery may be “among the most sig- 
nificant basic discoveries in genetics.” 
Scientists may have to devise a new 
genetic law to explain this new “mys- 
tery of heredity.” (For more on Gregor 
Mendel and heredity, see ‘‘Break- 
throughs in Science,” Feb. 6 issue.) 


VOTELESS LASSES. Switzerland, 
Europe’s oldest democracy, is also the 
only country on “the Continent” where 
women cannot vote in national elec- 
tions. Last week Swiss males decided 
to keep it that way. By a two-to-one 
majority they rejected a proposal that 
would have given women the ballot. 
But Swiss suffragettes can claim one 
historic. gain. In the French-speaking 
canton of Vaud, women won the right 
to vote in local elections. 


TRIUMPHANT TEENS. Teen-age 
champions captured the sports spotlight 
last week with these achievements: 

John Thomas, 17, of Boston Univer- 
sity, leaped 7 feet to top his own indoor 
record for the high jump. 

Rolando Cruz, 18, a junior at Mer- 
cersburg (Pa.) Academy, pole-vaulted 
14 feet, 6 inches—to place ahead .of 
Bob Gutowski, the world outdoor rec- 
ord-holder. 

Carol Heiss, 19, of New York Uni- 
versity, glided to her third consecutive 
victory for the national women’s figure- 
skating crown. Carol's 17-year-old-sister 
Nancy, placed second and Barbara Ann 
Roles, also 17, of Temple City, Calif., 
placed third. 




















Numeration Nomenclature 

Number 
Name Size of zeros 
Million 1,000 thousands 6 
Billion 1,000 millions 9 
Trillion 1,000 billions 12 
Quadrillion 1,000 trillions 15 
Quintillion 1,000 quadrillions 18 
Sextillion 1,000 quintillions 21 
Septillion 1,000 sextillions 24 
Octillion 1,000 septillions 27 
Nonillion 1,000 octillions 30 
Decillion 1,000 nonillions 33 
Undecillion 1,000 decillions 36 
Duodecillion 1,000 undecillions 39 
Tredecillion 1,000 duodecillions 42 
Quattuordecillion 1,000 tredecillions 45 
Quindecillion 1,000 quattuordecillions 48 
Sexdecillion 1,000 quindecillions $1 
Septendecillion 1,000 sexdecillions 54 
Octodecillion 1,000 septendecillions 57 
Novemdecillion 1,000 octodecillions 60 
Vigintillion 1,000 novemdecillions 63 
Googol 10” vigintillions 100 

Ethy] News 


New numbers are born in space age. 


What’s in a Number? 


Which would you rather have—a tril- 
lion dollars? A 
googol dollars. of That’s the 
digit one followed by a hundred zeros. 
The term “googol” was coined by Dr. 
Edward Kasner, an American 
matician. (You'll find it in any 
date dictionary.) All the raindrops fall 
ing on the sprawling city of Chicago 
for a century wouldn’t add up to one 
googol. 

Take a look at the chart above. It 
may come in handy. For this is the 
space age. Millions and billions and 
trillions are small potatoes. Our galaxy, 
for example, is 750,000,000,000,000,000 
miles in diameter. This is 750 quad- 
rillion miles. 

But let’s not underestimate our old 
friend, the billion. Suppose a plane is 
flying at 300 miles an hour. How long 
would it take the propeller to spin a 
billion times? Answer: Two years—24 
hours a day, seven’ days a week. Or 
put it this way: If you earned $100 
a week, you'd have to work 192,307 
years to earn a billion dollars—a stack 
of ones 65 miles high 


dollars or a googol 
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Wanted: Pioneer for Our New Frontier 


Test pilot wanted. Under 40. Mini 
mum of 1,500 hours flight time. Shorte1 
than five feet eleven inches. University 
degree in engineering or physics. Su 
physical condition. Must have 
nerves of tron, 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) is searching 
for the man can best fill 
these requirements. His assignmerit: to 
orbit the Earth and come back alive 

One day in 1961 or 1962, the space 
man will climb to the top of a 90-foot 
high Atlas intercontinental ballistic mis 
sile. At the nose of the rocket, he will 
craw] into a bullet-shaped “space cap- 
sule’—six feet wide and 12 feet long 
He will lie on his back, strapped to 
a padded couch. 
will 

last-minute 


perb 


one who 


Technicians swarm over the 
rocket, making checks 
Then they will scurry for shelter. The 
final countdown will 
boom from loudspeakers: “Five, four, 
three, two, one—fire!” A pillar of flame 
will gush from the rocket. It will lum- 
ber into the air, picking up speed, 
faster and faster. 

invisible fist 


seconds of the 


Inside, an will smash 
against the spaceman’s body. The fist 
will be the force of gravity, increased 
more than seven times by rapid ac- 
celeration. Within minutes after blast- 
off, the rocket will hit a top speed of 
18,000 miles per hour. At an aititude 
of 125 miles, the space capsule will 
part from the rocket. 

What will keep the space capsule 
in orbit? The answer: a continuing tug 
of war between gravity and centrifugal 
force. Gravity tugs all bodies toward 
the center of the Earth. The 
capsule, speeding at 18,000 miles per 
hour, will have just enough centrifugal 
force to offset the pull of gravity. 


space 





Manned space capsule will loop Earth for day at altitude of 125 miles, then float to Earth by parachute 


Once in orbit, the spaceman will 
feel as if he were falling into a bot 
tomless pit. If he were not strapped 
to his couch, he would float. A radio 


will keep him in touch with the ground 


A TV 


The space capsule wil 


IS “eves. 
loop the Eart) 
every 80 minutes, If all goes well, the 


camera will be h 
J 
i 


or 24 hours 


spaceman will stay aloft 
Then, at a certain point in his 
he will set off retro-rockets in th 
nose of the space capsule (see photo 
They will down his speed. The 
Earth’s gravity will take hold 


The space capsule will plunge earth 


orbit 


slow 


y 
again 


ward 

When the capsule hits our thin upps 
air, it will glow like a meteor from fri 
tion. At 20 miles up, a parachute wil 
The capsule will float to 
the ground. Meanwhile, a 
cushion will inflate at 
t will ease the impact if the cap 


snap open 
rubber air 
the capsule 


b ise, 


' 
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sule lands on solid ground O Keep 
afloat if it plunges into water 

Who will be our first spaceman to go 
into orbit? The NASA already h 
selected 110 “possibles” from the ran! 
ot Air Marine off 
cers. They will be asked to volunteer as 


Force, Navy, and 


astronauts under Project Mercury. Car 
ful testing will whittle the 110 candi 
dates down to 12. 

These 12 volunteers will all be given 
the same training. Then, 
actual countdown has been started, on 
will be notified that he’s “it.” 

How perilous is Project Mercury? No 
more dangerous than testing a 
airplane. The space capsule will b: 
tested again and again. First, it will 
carry instruments into space and_ back 
Next a monkey will go into orbit. Then 
will come the exciting day when th 
first American loops the Earth. 
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Women of the World 


By Bonnie Wissmann, Sudbrook Junior High School, Pikesville, Maryland 


*® Starred words refer to famous women 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 14 15 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 19 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field [22 23 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 21 ‘ 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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will pay $10. Entries must re) | 
include puzzle design, ? ; 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 34 
with answers filled in, 

=e ee student 

at the puzzle is origi- 

nal and his own jo 7 76 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name,address,school,and |42 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 45 46 
Street, New York 36,N. ¥ 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 50 
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* 1. Our President's wife (first name). 
* 5. She sewed the first Stars and Stripes 
(first name). 
10. A meshed fabric. 
12. Help. 
14. I am, you are, he ____.. 
16. Book club run by Scholastic Maga- 
zines (abbr.). 
18. The Pine Tree State (abbr.). 
19. An opening. 
20. One who buys an item. 
21. A good friend. 
22. Bess is name of wife of this former 
President (initials). 
24. After nine. 
26. Old English for the. 
27. Color. 
29. Trinitrotoluene (abbr. ). 
°30. Calpurnia lived in this country (abbr.). 
81. Uncle 
32. The human male. 
33. Approval (slang). 
34. Used in baseball. 
36. “The — _. and the Pendulum.” 
37. Government Issue (abbr. ). 
39. Unhappy. 
°41. A New York college is named after 
this woman ( initials). 





42. Peter ________ the Wolf. 
*43. a discovered radium. 
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45. pat (abbr.). 

47. Sharp bite. 

49. Same as No. 26 Across. 

50. By way of (Latin abbr.). 

52. What we breathe. 

54. One who fixes. 

*55. She is known for her devotion to 
child welfare, Grace ae 
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“21. 


50. 


apple a day keeps the doctor 





away. 


. Got together with. 

. Boot-shaped country (abbr.). 

. Each (abbr 

. Point of a pencil. 

. The Coyote State (abbr.). 

. English hospital reformer and nurse 


of the 1800s, Florence ____. 
Famous actress, mother of James 
MacArthur. 


. She has been blind since she was 


nineteen months old, 





. Day of the week between Friday anc and 


Sunday (abbr.). 


6. King of ancient Egypt. 
. Inventor of the lightning rod and 


bifocal glasses (nickname). 


. She wrote Little Women, Louisa 


Alcott. 


. Famous American suffragette ( first 


name ). 


. She was a famous sharpshooter ( first 


name ). 
Take in food. 


. Hit lightly. 
. Queen of France, _____. Antoinette. 


. India (abbr.). 


. Our star. 

. Lower. ° 

. Cagey. 

3. She fought for state mental hospitals, 


Dorothy 


. Cloth placed under a child’s chin. 


Virginium (chemical symbol). 


. Late, great mathematician (initials). 


Able-bodied seaman (abbr.). 


. Roan (abbr.). 


Forum Topic 
(Continued from page 7) 


Nalini: Pretty high. 

Peter: More than fifty per cent? 

Nalini: More than that. 

Peter: More than fifty per cent and 
you call that a democracy? 

Nalini: Yes. 

Peter: In which every one votes? 

Nalini: Yes, all boys and girls when 
they are 21. 

Peter: So you have a semi-illiterate 
democratic state. How can an illiterate 
person know who he is voting for? 

Constantino$: Yes, how can he judge? 

Nalini: Each village has its own vot- 
ing and I am sure a person knows who 
he is going to vote for in his own village 
or community. 

Marita (So. Africa): India is going 
through an important transition today— 
and so is America. But the problems 
are basically different. What America 
is facing today is actually having to 
choose between—what do you call it— 
a well-adjusted blockhead and a malad- 
justed egghead! 

Moderator: Since you brought up this 
point, let me ask which would you 
rather be: a well-adjusted blockhead or 
a maladjusted egghead? 

Constantinos (Greece): That is a bit 
Greek to me, to tell the truth. 

Peter (Britain): I don’t think you have 
to be either. 

Marita (So. Africa): 1 think the idea 
of the maladjusted egghead is a wrong 
idea. Why should a person who is intel- 
lectual, well trained—why should this 
make you less good a citizen? 


Knowledge vs. Citizenship 


Peter (Britain): . deplore this idea of 
giving Americans lots of physical edu- 
cation and lots of vocational training as 
well as academic training—to produce a 
well rounded, civilized, democratic per- 
sonality who can vcte well. I think a lot 
of these things can be acquired out of 
school. It is better to do two years 
physics at school and then study sew- 
ing or music at home if you want to, 
than to do two years sewing at school 
instead of physics. 

Constantinos (Greece): The aim of 
American education is not to learn sew- 
ing or physics or chemistry. The true 
aim is to make good citizens. That is 
what we can’t understand— 

Peter (Britain): The fact I am ques- 
tioning is they do not turn them out! 

Constantinos (Greece): This is an 
ideal. Maybe it has not been reached, 
but it is an ideal. 

Nalini (India): The aim of America’s 
education is to turn out good citizens. 
At the same time, America wants to 
lead the world. How can yen do these 

(Continued on page 22) 
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By JEROME BRONDFIELD 


HE pretty young American school 

teacher stood at the window of a 
modest Scottish house in Dunfermline 
and stared with some misgivings at the 
view before her. Although Dunfermline 
of Andrew Carnegie, it 
was only very recently that she knew 
the place existed. 

To the east she could see the drab 
derricks and masts at the Royal Navy 
dock yard on the Firth of Forth. To the 
south was a low range of sullen, gray 


was the home 


hills, beyond which were the grimy coal 
mines of the Fife. Over 
everything hung a cold, dank drizzle, 
and she shivered although it was a sum- 
mer day in August. 

Jean Raeburn, a Fulbright Exchange 
Program teacher from Roslyn, New 
York, was trading places with an op- 
posite from Scotland, who 
would teach for a year in Miss Rae- 
burn’s school on the shore of 
Long Island. Tomorrow, Jean Raeburn 
would take over as “mistress” of the 
Primary 4-A class in the Camdeen 
School near Dunfermline. 

But at. the moment she was almost 
sorry she had won one of these coveted 
exchange posts in a foreign land. 

Aside from the bleak view from her 
window there was the incident of the 
strap. Five minutes ago, pleasant, gray- 
haired Mrs. Andrews had come in to 
chat. Her daughter, Edith, was the 
Scottish teacher trading places with 
Jean, and arrangements had been made 
for the American girl to live with the 
Andrews. 

“Edith left her strap for you,” Mrs. 
Andrews had said smilingly. “Here ’tis 
—and good luck.” The strap was black 
leather, about two feet long, an inch- 
and-a-half wide and had thongs at one 
end—the business end. 

“Strap? What kind of strap?” Jean 
Raeburn inquired, eyeing it apprehen- 
sively and with instinctive doubts. 

The cheerful Scots lady explained. 
Every teacher in the Camdeen School 
had one. You simply couldn’t teach 
without a strap. Three brisk smacks 
across the hand was the standard reply 
to the slightest insubordination or mis- 
behavior. A couple of cracks prods the 
sluggish student into a swifter paces 

“And don’t be afraid to put a bit o’ 
muscle into it,” Mrs. Andrews advised. 
“The sooner you put it to work th’ 
better th’ understandin’ you'll have with 
’em.” a 

Slightly horrified, but as politely as 
possible, Jean informed her she'd pass 
up the strap, thank you. She'd never 
used one in Roslyn and doubted she’d 
need one in Dunfermline. 
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That Played a Tune 


Jean Raeburn would never forget the tune or what it meant 


Mrs. Andrews nodded knowingly. 
“I understand, my dear. You don’t do 
it in the States, maybe, but here it’s— 
well, it’s part o the teachin’ and 
learnin’. We don’t look at it as cruel 
and all] that.” 

The American girl turned the strap 
over several times in her hands, It had 
an almost repulsive feel to her. “You 
can no more teach without it than you 
can without books,” was Mrs. Andrews’ 
final, sage comment. 

Jean Raeburn hung the strap in her 
closet and, for the rest of the day, 
pondered whether she dared be differ- 
ent on this job. 

On the first day of school she looked 
about her at the 28 fresh, young faces, 
took a deep breath and shattered local 
tradition. There would be no strap in 
this class. She hadn’t needed one in 
America and she just knew she wouldn’t 
be needing one here! 

She noted the quick exchange of 
looks that flashed between the children 
after her announcement—particularly on 
the boys. An expression of bafflement. 
The stamp of skepticism. The promise 
of unbridled deviltry. It shaped up as 
an interesting year ahead... . 

Jean Raeburn never once needed the 
strap that hung in her closet for almost 
ten months. The school year in Scot- 





land runs from August 28 to July 6, 
and there wasn’t a time she felt she 
had to make a point with a strap. Yet, 
frequently, from other classrooms she 
could hear the flat, cracking sound of 
leather against palm. She flinched when- 
ever she heard it. 

In the final week of school Miss Rae- 
burn knew the full extent of 
jection of the strap. She knew it in a 
way that left her glowing with pride 
and affection for the 28 children in 
Primary 4-A. 

It was July third. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to her that the next day, back 
in Roslyn, would be Independence Day. 
How strange to be teaching school on 
July fourth. In the Camdeen School, 
of course, it meant only that two more 
days remained in the school year. 

On the morning of July fourth, when 
Jean Raeburn went to school she 
thought nothing of the fact that she 
didn’t see any 4th graders grouped 
around the door as usual. 

When she entered the room, all 28 
students were standing at attention. At 
her first step inside the door, a small, 
9-year-old piano player brought his 
pudgy fingers down hard upon the 
keyboard as 28 young, alien voices 
broke into “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
A freshening glow that came from a 


her re- 
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source beyond their well-scrubbed faces 
shone over every smiling child. 

As she stared through misting eyes 
Jean Raeburn saw the American flag 
draped from the front blackboard. On 
her desk bouquet of long- 
stemmed roses—the closest thing to 
American beauties. On the side black- 
board hung a strangely assorted collec- 
tion of American pictures. Heaven only 
knew where these tykes had scrounged 
them in a small village on the Firth 
of Forth! Pictures of Niagara Falls— 
the Empire State Building—an ancient 
Mississippi River side-wheeler—a geyser 
in Yellowstone Park—a Pittsburgh steel 
mill. 

To Jean Raeburn they were the love- 
liest pictures of America she'd ever 
seen—and the rendition of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” the most beautiful. 

When they were through they just 
stood there and smiled at her. It seemed 
forever before she could dissolve the 
lump in her throat and say something. 

Later that day she learned the whole 
story from Miss Thomas in Primary 5-A. 
The kids, explained Miss Thomas, 
wanted to show their appreciation for 
the year Miss Raeburn had spent with 
them—a year without the strap. They 
knew that next week she’d be going 
home to Long Island. Perhaps a gift, if 
they could collect enough money... . 

But these. were children of miners 
and Navy personnel and there might 
not be enough. Miss Thomas had an 
idea. Why not a Fourth of July gift? 

Fourth of July? A gift to cele- 
brate America’s independence from 
Britain > But suddenly they saw 
it all, and, with tremendous enthusiasm, 
they worked it out with Miss Thomas. 
For several days late in June, after Miss 
Raeburn had left for the day, the kids 
would sneak back to school for a prac- 
tice session on “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Miss Thomas had borrowed 
the nine-year-old piano player from the 
school orchestra to provide accompani- 
ment. On the morning of the fourth it 
was arranged for the janitor to push 
the school’s small piano into Miss Rae- 
burn’s room. A committee had come in 
earlier to set up the flag, the flowers, 
and the pictures they'd collected from 
all over Dunfermline and from as far 
as Edinburgh. Thus was the stage set 
for Jean Raeburn when she walked in. 


was a 


Teaching elementary school once 
more in Roslyn, New York, Jean Rae- 
burn has had letters from every child 
in her class in Scotland. She answers 
each with great delight and affection. 

And now when her own youngsters 
stand and sing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” her thoughts leap 3,000 miles to 
the gray coast on the Firth of Forth— 
where other youngsters had sounded a 
chord that live in her. heart 
forever 


would 


Forum Topic 
(Continued from page 20) 


two things at the same time? How? ... 

Marita (So. Africa): I must again stress 
the point that we have attended only a 
few American schools and shouldn't 
really form such hard and fast opinions. 
We may change tkem considerably after 
we've been here longer. But I still be- 
lieve, from the one school I attended, 
anybody who did not get a good, all- 
around education, who did not emerge 
from that school as an informed person, 
well, he or she would have only himeslf 
to blame! Either he was lazy or he was 
not intelligent. 


Opportunity in the U.S. 


Constantinos (Greece): The important 
thing in America is that a student is 
free to choose what he wants. If he 
wants to go to college, he has the. op- 
portunity to do it. 

Marita (So. Africa): To go to college 
in America is not the same as going to 
college in France or England. An Amer- 
ican girl mentioned to me that it would 
cost her father more than $3,000 to 
send her to college. 

Nalini (India): I have heard so many 
American students say they can’t afford 
to go to college. Perhaps the govern- 
ment or the community should give 
more scholarships. College education 
compared to high school education is 
so much more expensive. All over the 
United States only 15 per cent of the 
boys and girls go to college. [According 
to U.S. Office of Education, nearly 59 
per cent of 1958 high school graduates 
went on to higher education. In 1955, 
the figure was 51.2 per cent.—Editors.] 

Moderator: Do you know how that 
compares to other countries? 

Peter (Britain): In England it’s five 
per cent. But, you must remember this: 
a person graduated from high school in 
England has done the equivalent of 
two years in an American university or 
college! 


Prestige of U.S. Colleges 


Moderator: Then how does. it happen 
that American universities take their 
place with the best universities in the 
world? 

Constantinos (Greece): They do, of 
course. A person who comes out of the 
best American universities can easily 
take his place with someone out of 
Cambridge or Oxford. 

Peter (Britain): I am going to get in 
trouble for saying this: I don’t think 
they do. 

Moderator: Last year 40,000 gradu- 
ate students from other countries wanted 
to come here to go on with their col- 
lege education. Why? 

Peter (Britain): Well, they can’t come 
to England because they are not al- 


lowed in. They can’t go to France be- 
cause France can’t afford to give so 
many scholarships. You in America are 
very generous. You are the most gener- 
ous country in the world for scholar- 
ships, and I think all the underdeveloped 
countries appreciate it very much. 

But the fact that you have more 
money than we have does not mean 
that you have a better educational sys- 
tem! I think you are wasting a lot of 
money which could be put to better 
purposes in a different system. 

We all agree that mass education is 
a good thing. We agree that education 
to produce good citizens is a good thing. 
But I still disagree with this idea of 
mixing bright and average and slow 
pupils. I may be generalizing about the 
one school I have seen, but in each 
class I went to there must have been 
two or three really intelligent pupils 
who were a long way ahead of the rest. 
Now these pupils didn’t have to do any 
work+or else did very little work— 
because they were innately more intelli- 
gent and automatically would come out 
first. Now, if you would bring all these 
little groups of three together in one 
class, it would be different. 


Question of Standards 


Moderator: Let me ask you one final 
question: Consider the percentage of 
people of high school age who are in 
high school in your countries. It is some- 
thing less than half in India and prob- 
ably less in South Africa, and Greece . . . 

Constantinos: I would think 20 per 
cent in Greece. 

Moderator: My question to you is: If 
your schools tomorrow started educating 
everybody of high school age, how 
would this change your school? 

Marita (So. Africa): Well, it would 
complicate things extremely. It would 
probably be more or less the same that 
is happening here! . 

Nalini (India): In my country I don’t 
think it would bring down the standards 
of education. If we are going to bring 
these other people up, we would bring 
them up to the same standards. We 
might even be able to increase the 
standards later, but I don’t see why 
they should come down. 

Moderator: This, of course, is a fun- 
damental problem in education. If you 
are educating every one—slow learners, 
average, and gifted, all together—how 
should the standards be. set? I think we 
can end on that question to ourselves. 


Coming TV Debates... 
featuring delegates to 1959 New York 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, 
CBS-TV, 4:30 p.m. (EST), Saturdays: 

Feb. 14: Teen-age Problems. 
Feb. 21 & 28: Racial Problems. 
March 7 & 14: East vs. West. 
March 21: U.S. Education. 





HELP YOURSELF 





Better face it, students! Those straight “A’s” are means you'll have more time for after-school fun. 
easier to get when you type your homework— Second, because you can see the words more 
especially on a Royal FUTURA* Portable. clearly, you won’t make many mistakes. And 
your spelling, punctuation and use of language 


Just run your fingers over a new FUTURA 
will improve tremendously. 


and you'll see why. First of all, the comfortable 
slope of the full standard keyboard takes a lot Try the new FUTURA for yourself... at your 
of the effort out of doing your assignments. Royal Portable dealer’s. Then remember this: it 
Makes your work go faster, too. And that costs pennies a day on the Easy-Payment Plan. 


STUDENTS! There's still time to enter 
the ROYAL PORTABLE ESSAY CONTEST 


Be sure to have your Royal Portable dealer sign 
rour entry letter. Win yourself a valuable U.S. 
your entry letter. Win yourself a v luable l world’s most wanted portable 
Savings Bonds plus a brand-new FUTURA. a 
Product of Royal McBee ¢ orporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of 


Contest closes midnight March 16, 1959. 
*Trademark of R 











-. OR SEVEN actors and actresses 
sit in a semicircle on camp chairs 
in an empty barn-like room over a deli- 
catessen just off Broadway. This is the 
first rehearsal for a television play which, 
in ten days or two weeks, will be a big 
produc tion. 

Yet here, as the actors hold their first 
reading, there is nothing glamorous 
about it. They read their lines from 
their scripts in dull, flat voices. The 
leading lady, who will look beautiful 
when the play goes on the air, wears 
slacks and eyeglasses and no make-up. 
The handsome leading man is dressed 
in a sloppy sports jacket and his face is 
lined and tired 

But they are creating magic. It is the 
theatre, through which 

people become some 


magic of the 
plain, ordinary 
thing better and through which an audi 
is transported through time and 
space. The magic of the theatre is cen- 
turies old; its power is just as strong on 
[V as on the stage and screen. 
It starts with a man writing a play. 
Sometimes, he’s “commissioned” to write 


ence 


it; in other words, a producer will say, 
“Will you a play for my pro- 
gram?” That happened last year, when 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame asked James 
Costigan to write a play to star Julie 
Harris. It turned out to be the success- 
ful “Little Moon of Alban.” 

More often the playwright simply 
writes a play and then tries to sell it. 
A few years ago, a playwright named 
N. Richard Nash, who had never writ 


write 


clans 


NBC-TV photo 





ten for television, was broke. So he dug 
through his files and came up with a 
play he’d written but never sold. He cut 
it down a little, to get it into the time 
limit of a TV show, and sold it. It 
turned out to be “The Rainmaker.” This 
later became a Broadway play and a 
motion picture. 

Other TV plays are adaptations. This 
means they were originally written as 
stage plays, or novels, or short stories, 
but have been altered to fit the TV 
form, Every classic you've seen on tele- 
vision is an adaptation. Some people 
think it hurts a famous play, such as a 
play by Shakespeare, to cut it down for 
TV. 

Maurice Evans, a great Shakespear- 
ean actor, doesn’t agree. 

“In England,” says Mr. Evans, “they 
don’t dare cut Shakespeare. They play 
it word for word. But shortening it can 
preserve its flavor, as long as you don’t 
have to add additional dialogue by Joe 
Zilch.” 

Most often, adaptations are shorter 
than the original, because most TV 
shows are shorter than stage shows. 
But, once in a while, on adapter must 
lengthen a story. That happened last 
winter, when O. Henry’s short story, 
“The Gift of the Magi,” became a TV 
production. New characters and songs 
were added to stretch it to an hour. 

Now the script is ready. The pro- 
ducer then calls in his casting director. 
He must work within a certain budget. 
Perhaps he’d like Clark Gable for the 


YOU'RE THE CRITIC 





leading, role, but he can’t afford Clark 
Gable, so he has to settle for someone 
else. Casting directors have files full of 
actors’ names, usually filed according to 
type. If the play calls for a “teen-age 
boy with an English accent,” the cast- 
ing director looks through his file and 
pulls out all the cards of teen-age boys 
who can speak with an English accent. 
He generally calls three or four in and 
they “read” for the part. The casting 
director, the producer, and the author 
listen to the applicants read and hire 
the one they*think fits the part best. 

While the cast is being assembled, the 
set designer is busy. For big shows he 
will build a model of his set. It looks 
like a doll’s house without a roof. In 
building the set, he must be sure to 
leave room for the cameras to get 
around as the action shifts to various 
parts of the set. 

At the same time the producer is 
also gathering the props and costumes 
he'll need. Sometimes, “stock” shots 
must be obtained. These are lengths of 
movie film used to establish a locale. 
You'll see a TV play open with a pic- 
ture of New York, perhaps from a plane 
flying overhead. This is a “stock” shot; 
it immediately informs the audience 
that the play will take place in New 
York. 

When rehearsals start, the director 
takes over. It’s his job to translate the 
author’s words into actions. He must see 
that each actor says his lines the right 
way. And he also plans the camera 
angles, such as close-ups and long shots. 
He stages the action too, like fights and 
fires and romantic kisses. 


Tempers and Time 


For an hour show, the actors usually 
rehearse a week. For 90-minute shows, 
they rehearse ten days or two weeks. 
Many actors complain that these re- 
hearsal schedules aren’t long enough to 
let them really get the feel of the part. 

Frequently, rehearsals turn into shout- 
ing matches. An actor will say he 
doesn’t like one of his lines and wants 
it changed. The author stubbornly re- 
fuses to. The producer must come in to 
arbitrate. He may side with the actor 
or the author, but most often he'll try 
to work out a compromise. 

Rehearsals are also the time to figure 
out movements from one scene to the 
next. Imagine a scene ending in the 
kitchen, where Joe is talking to Mary. 
As the next scene starts, Joe is sup- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Ansco Films Make Great Pictures Easier 


And not just a little bit better—a lot better! Ask 
any Ansco user. He will tell you about the depend- 
ability of Ansco films which helps make any snap- 
shooter an expert. So why use anything but Ansco 
for color or black-and-white pictures. Especially 
when Ansco films make great pictures easier! 

Super Anscochrome.® World’s fastest color film. 
Exposure index 100! Gives great color shots indoors 
without extra lighting. 

Anscochrome.® King of the snapshot color films. 
Exposure index 32—and the finest color slides or 
Printon® prints you ever saw! 


Super Hypan.® Super-speed black-and-white film for 
picture taking under fast action or poor light con- 
ditions. Exposure Index (daylight) 500 to 1000! 
All-Weather Pan. Simple cameras just love this fine 
grain, medium speed film THAT ALWAYS GETS THE 
PICTURE. Exposure Index (daylight) 64! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. HIGH SCHOOLS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the letter 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. 


__1l. The percentage of our 17-year- 
olds who are still in high school 
is 
a. 10% c. 70% 

b. 50% d. 98% 
2. Dr. Conant favors a type of high 
school known as 
a. technical 
b. vocational 
c. academic 
d. comprehensive 


3. Dr. Conant’s recommended cur- 
riculum for all students includes 
all of the following, except 
a. four years of English 
b. three years of social studies 
c. one year of science and one 

year of ninth grade math 
d. four years of one foreign 
language 
. The proportion of our high 
schools which Dr. Conant found 
to be too small for efficient oper- 
ation is about 
a. 5% 
b. 25% 


c. 45% 
d. 80% 


ll. INDIA 


__1. The population of India is about 
a. 1,000,000 
b. 70,000,000 
c. 170,000,000 
d. 390,000,000 


- 
2. The government of India may 
best be described as a 
a. limited monarchy 
b. republic 
c. dictatorship 
d. colony 


3. The country. with which India 
has quarreled over control of 
Kashmir is 
a. Red China 
b. Russia 
c. Pakistan 
d. Burma 


. India is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of 
a. tea 
b. cotton 
c. rice 
d. steel 


. In religion most Indians are 
a. Christians 
b. Buddhists 
c. Moslems 
d. Hindus 
3. Local councils, elected by Indian 
villagers, are known as 
a. proletarians 
b. communes 
c. peasants 
d. panchayats 
. The greatest share of economic 
aid given to India since 1947 
has been from 
a. the U. S. 
b. Russia 
c. Great Britain 
d. the U.N. 
. India’s position in foreign affairs 
(according to Nehru) is 
a. anti-Western 
b. neutralist 
c. pro-Communist 
d. isolationist 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a conclu- 
sion. 

__1. A major factor in the increase in 
school enrollment for the period 
1950-58 is the increased birth 
rate of the early 1940's. 

. Elementary school enrollment in 
the U. S. in October 1958 was 
over 30 million. 
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Rosen in Albany Times Union 


__.3. Secondary school enrollment in 
the U. S. in October 1951 was 
about three million. 

In October 1950, elementary 
school enrollment in the U. S. 
was approximately 70% of the 
total school enrollment. 


IV. UNDERSTANDING A CARTOON 


Study the cartoon. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true and an 
“F” if it is false. For the last question, 
place the letter preceding the correct 
response on the line to the left of the 
question. 

__1. The United States is deeply con- 

cerned about higher education. 

The American people have been 

discouraged by Russia’s success 

in launching the first man-made 
moon satellite. 

3. Teachers and students are the 
firm base for launching a suc- 
cessful education program. 

. Which of the following is the 
best title for the cartoon? 

(a) Keep School Costs Down! 

(b) Wanted: More Teachers 

and students! 

(c) Schools Open a World of 

of Science 

(d) First Line of Defense 

(e) Enemies Beware! 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
bauxite (bédks’it) 

caste (kast) 

gram sevak (gram sé.vik’) 
Hindu (hin’d6o) 

Kashmir (kash’mir) 

Kerala (ka’rala) 
manganese (mang’ga.nés) 
Nehru, Jawaharlal (na’rd0, ja.wii‘har.]al) 
Pakistan (pak.I.stan’) 
panchayat (piin.chi’yiit) 
Tata (ta’ta) 
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CUSTOMIZE IT 











NEW! A hobby kit from Revell that lets you design your own car. 


Fins! Flames! Hood scoops! Contin- 
ental kit! All these custom parts and 
many more—up to 94 of them—are 
yours in Revell’s new car customiz- 
ing kits. You start with one of the 
three basic kits— Ford, Buick, or 
Chrysler. But from there on, you’re 
on your own. You plan, design, build 
your own custom car exactly the way 
you want it! You can use parts from 
one kit on either of the others. The 
possibilities are endless! 


Win fabulous prizes for your auto design ideas! 
This revolutionary new swimming 
pool—Esther Williams’ “Living Pool” 
that grows with your family—is the 


* Revell, Inc., 


first prize in the exciting Revell- 
Motor Trend Car Customizing Con- 
test! 2nd prize: week for two at the 
Mariott Motor Hotel,Washington, D.c. 
3rd prize: lifetime supply of brake 
linings from Nationwide Safti-Brake 
Centers. Dozens of monthly awards! 
Get your entry blank in any Revell 


customizing 
Revell 


kit or write: 
Venice, Calif. Authentic Kits 


Read about Revell’s Car Customizing Contest in the March issue of T.V. Junior 











Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“ING OF HEARTS or knave of 
hearts? Is she the queen of your 
heart or a disappearing Cinderella? 
Love has many faces and many dis- 
guises—and@ Cupid is a deadly marks- 
man. Sometimes his arrow glances off 
without much harm; other times it 
makes a prick that becomes a perma- 
nent impression. There's no predict- 
ing how it will effect you, but there’s 
little doubt that it’s love that makes 
the world go round. Amo, amas, 
amat. In 20th century America, as 
well as ancient Rome; love brings 
happiness—and confusion. 


QO. I'm a senior in high school and 
I've been dating a girl who's a junior. 
We really love one another and we've 
talked about marriage. Our folks think 
it’s fine, but they want us both to go on 
to college. Jill and I want to finish our 
education but we don't want to lose 
one another. What can we do? 





youre a MAN SS 
You need new Mennen Talcs—Mennen Bath Talc for all- TH! 
over deodorant protection—Mennen Shave Talc to hide LC 


nicks and blemishes, to keep that close-shaved look. 


Free Travel Kit, Brushless or Lather creams. Send 25¢ for mailing 
and postage to: Mennen. Dept. SS, Box 200, Morristown, N. J. 


A. The wonderful thing about love, 
true love, is that it’s practically inde- 
structible. It doesn’t die because you 
and Jill won't be able to see one an- 
other six days a week and call one an- 
other twice on Sundays. Of course there 
are limits; no one denies it. If you were 
to disappear into the dense Amazon 
jungle for the next ten years, it wouldn't 
be natural to expect Jill to be waiting 
when you returned. But you aren’t go- 
ing to disappear, not-for longer than the 
time it takes to go from the opening of 
college in September to your first vaca- 
tion at home. Letters, the anticipation 
of the trips home to see Jill, and the 
weekend when she'll come to school for 
the Freshman Prom will make separa- 
tion seem much less ominous than it 
does now. 

When people caution you about an 
early marriage and urge you to finish 
your education, they aren’t doubting 
that you and Jill sincerely love each 
other. They are concerned, though, 
that you start wedded life on a firm 
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a Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“He hasn’t mentioned getting engaged 
since I’ve had him do the marketing.” 


basis and give yourselves the chance to 
launch your marriage in the best pos- 
sible way. Your parents aren’t antici- 
pating problems for you, but they are 
looking at the responsibilities of mar- 
riage, wanting you to be well-equipped 
to handle them. Time, invested in your 
education .and your growing maturi- 
ty, will reap important dividends in a 
stronger, deeper relationship for you 
and jill. And when you have your 
doubts, remember what experts in hu 
man relations have found: The longer 
you love a person, the more difficult it is 
to stop loving! 


Q. My girl friend and I get jealous 
easily and we're always quarreling be 
cause of it. She teases me about my past 
girl friends, and I don’t like to be 
teased. What can I do to keep us from 
fighting? 


A. Every time you and Susie are to- 
gether, there are fireworks—not the kind 
that light up the sky but the ones that 
explode! When two people know each 
other pretty well, they know just 
what effect they have on each other. 
You tease Susie about George and Hal 
and she teases you about Debby and 
Rose-Ann. One stormy scene leads to 
another. 

Have you ever thought that perhaps 
you and Susie tease each other because 
you two actually enjoy that battle of 
wits, that clash of personalities? A good 
fight can be fun, if no one gets hurt. 
In your case, no one seems to get hurt— 
except when things go too far. 

A little teasing goes a long way, and 
once you've started it’s not easy to stop 
before you're saying seriously things 
you don’t mean at all. Since you're both 
at fault, and both realize how angry 
you can make each other, you might 
establish a signal that one can give 
the other when words are becoming too 
rough and starting to hurt. “You re- 
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mind me of a llama,” you say to Susie 
next time you want to prevent a fight. 
This won’t fit in with what you've been 
saying, and it will warn Susie that 
you're getting to the danger point where 
tempers ignite. If you feel like match- 
ing wits, and backing away from an 
unnecessary fight, keep this new line 
up. “You remind me of a juniper juke- 
box,” Susie replies. “No, you remind me 
of half past three,” you insist, and so 
on. Any nonsense phrase will do, so 
long as you both recognize it as a sig- 
nal. Vary it a little each time so that 
it comes as a surprise. 

The best way for you and Susie to 
stop quarreling is to assure one another 
that you have nothing to be jealous 
about, When you replace teasing with 
mutual consideration, you'll have a much 
better time together. 


Q. The boy I go with never takes 
me anywhere. He comes to my house 
nearly every evening, but rarely takes 
me out. Frankly, I’m bored, but I do 
like him and would hate not to be with 
him. How can I ask him to take me out? 


A. First, try to find out why your 
“steady” is a “stay-at-home.” 

Maybe it has never occurred to him 
that you aren’t as happy as he is about 
those quiet evenings at home. In that 
case, a few hints from you would clear 
up the situation. Many boys complain 
that girls keep them in the dark about 
what they would really like to do. If 
Chuck is unaware of how you feel, 
don’t expect him to read your mind and 
remedy the situation until you give him 
a clue. You don’t have to ask him di- 
rectly but mention that there’s a mar- 
velous movie playing downtown, or talk 
about the good time you had skating 
with the girls last Thursday and say 
that you'd love to do it again. You 
should get results. 


If his problem is financial and he’s | 


embarrassed to say so, you might sug- 
gest a picnic on Saturday, and offer to 
bring the lunch yourself. Get friends to 
invite you and Chuck to their homes 
for the evening (and then reciprocate 
yourself in the future). Plan to go for 
a walk on Sunday afternoons. It could 
be that Chuck is shy, and prefers the 
solid ground of your own living room 
to the quicksand of social gatherings. 

In any case, Chuck will probably 
wake up to all he’s been missing, and 
once youre out of your rut, there’s 
a pretty good chance you're out to stay. 
If not, perhaps you'd better give some 
more thought to this “going steady” 
business—with Chuck, anyway. No re- 
lationship can survive without common 
interests to hold it together, and it can’t 
survive if one of you is miserable. In 
the meantime, get to work and see what 
you can do to liven things up. 
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Q. I wear my hair short. My pin curls turn out 
tight and frizzy, even though I make them 
with big clumps of hair. What is wrong ? 


C. L., Cleveland, Ohio. 


It isn’t the size of each hair strand but the 

way you wind it, that counts. You can’t get 

the soft, loose wave you want if you wind 

your pin curls in a tight, closed circle. Do 
this: Wet your hair thoroughly, comb smooth; then give each 
strand a once-around lightly, leave the end open, and fasten 
with a clip. (See sketch.) And why not cut those pin-curl chores 
down to the minimum—by giving yourself a really good per- 
manent ? You can have a Joni wave as soft and loose as you 
like, with never a sign of a frizz. 


Q. How can I “pull in” a bull-dog type chin? 
R. J., Phoenix, Arizona. 


A. If you're leading with your chin—try eye- 

leading tactics. Avoid chignons or pony-tails. 

Focus attention on forward-sweeping side 

curls. Let high fluffy bangs build up more 

forehead interest. You'll see how your chin softens and shortens 

with such strategy. And for curls that keep this flattering effect 

—never underestimate the holding-power of a soft, springy 
home permanent ! 


Q. It’s nice to be tall, but who needs this bean- 
pole look! What hairdo should I wear? G. H., 
Dallas, Texas. 


A. It seems your frame is the tall and narrow 
type. You'll find a flat-top hairdo will help you lose 
altitude; but please—no below-the-shoulder, plumb 
line style! For proper balance, you need plenty of 
side and back fullness. Likewise, a permanent with 
plenty of body to buoy it up. A good home perma- 
nent maintains that neat, non-droopy look; keeps 
your hair breeze-easy to manage. 


Q. My hair is awfully thin around the hair- 
line. Can you suggest something to make 
it look fuller ? M.T., Passaic, New Jersey. 


Do you wear your hair smooth? You can 

plump up that sparse hairline, if you 

back-comb the underneath strands. This 

ruffing adds bulk without ruffling the sur- 
face. But remember it’s just a temporary thickness: the tangles 
must be combed out at curfew! Actually, the only “painless” 
way to “fatten” thin hair is to add the body a permanent gives. 
Your hair gets the underneath bolstering it needs, yet you can 
set it as sleek as you please. There’s not a ripple on top—with a 
Toni—unless you want your wave to “show”. 








The Magicians 
(Continued from page 24) 


posed to be on the porch talking to 
Fred. If the camera is on Joe as the first 
ends, him time to 
get to the porch set in time. So Mary 
is given the last speech in the kitchen, 


scene it doesn’t give 


and the camera comes in for a close-up 
of her. While saying that last 
speech, Joe is racing to the 


she’s 
already 
porch set. 
Cues are also arranged at rehearsals. 
Suppose Fred is sitting on the swing in 
that porch set. How does he know when 


i Fun wheeling... 
i 7 thritt wheeling 
ff Yj is yours ona 


to begin to act? He can’t look directly 
at the camera, and there’s no way he 
can hear Mary ending her speech in 
the kitchen. Usually a man called the 
floor manager will give Joe the cue, 
either by a wig-wag signal or by touch- 
ing him on the foot, out of the camera’s 
range. 

On the day of the play, the actors 
spend all their time at the studio, re- 
once with the cameras and 
in costume. Then there is 
The next time 


hearsing 
another time 
a final dress rehearsal. 
will be the real thing. 
The magic has been assembled slow- 


ly, carefully, scientifically. And the 
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Harley-Davidson Lightweight 


You'll 


hold that smile on a Hummer 
Work, school or play are just a few cents 


2 2 


away when you ride this thrifty nifty 
averages up to 100 miles per gallon 


And it’s 


and big brakes make it safe and simple 
for everyone to enjoy. Easy to own, too! 
See your dealer about his convenient pay 


plans and low down payment. 


Harley-Davidson 


MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free literature on the Harley- 
Davidson Hummer. 
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Address ..... 
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tired-looking leading man and the un- 
glamorous leading lady are now the 
handsome, beautiful couple of your 
dreams. 

Live dramatic productions are TV’s 
brightest moments. All too many shows 
have recently been “canned” (put on 
film) beforehand, which deprives them 
of the excitement and the acting spark 
that live plays have. But the ones you re- 
member—the ones that have the greatest 
helping of magic—are the live shows. 
Famous TV plays like “Marty,” “Requi- 
em for a Heavyweight,” “Little Moon 
of Alban,” and others have all been 
live. It is very difficult to put magic in 
a can. 

—Dick KLEINER 





Check List for 
Dramatic Shows 


Plot 


Was the story logical, believable? 
Were all the incidents essential? 
Did it offer any new insight about 
certain types of people? 

Did it have a beginning, a climax, 
and an ending? 


Actors 

» Did the actors speak clearly? 
Did they show their feelings through 
changes in voice pitch, phrasing, 
facial expression, etc.? 
Were the characterizations believa- 
ble? Did they “come alive’ as real 
people? . 
Was each actor well fitted for his or 
her part? 


Production 

__Were costumes and 
chosen for the story? 
Were sound effects and music used 
with success? 
Did the whole production move along 
smoothly? 
Did commercials come at the proper 
moments? 


scenery well 


Direction 

_Did the actors use their hands and 
body movements to advantage? 
Did the cameras show the characters 
listening as well as speaking? 
Did the cameras and actors move 
too much, causing a dizzy effect? 
If film was used, did it blend in with 
the live portions? 
Did any characters visibly change in 
the course of the program? 


Effect 
Did this show have an underlying 
theme or purpese? 
Were you stimulated to discuss it 
after it ended? 
Would you like te see more of this 
author’s work on TV? 
Would you like to watch this pro- 
gram or series again? Would you 
recommend it to your friends? 
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WiAMTops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money 


IAI IANINE LIVES (Louis deRoche- 
mont Associates. Directed and writ- 
ten by Arne Skouen.) 


As horrible as war is, it often brings 
out the best in men. Such is the case in 
this inspiring true story of Jan Baalsrud, 
a Norwegian underground fighter who 
escaped after a sabotage mission in 1943 
and fled across Nazi-occupied Norway 
into Sweden. So well-made is this thrill- 
ing Norwegian film that it almost doesn’t 
need the English sub-titles or narration. 
Jan flees from the Germans—but nature 
becomes an even worse enemy as he 
swims through Icy waters, skis down 
frozen mountains, and fights blinding 
snowstorms. Jack Fjeldstad is so con- 
vincing in his portrait of Jan and the 
supporting cast is so good that the film 
is like a documentary: a tribute to man’s 
will to survive comparable to Robinson 
Crusoe and The Old Man and the Sea 


“1“NO NAME ON THE BULLET (Uni- 
versal. Produced by Howard Christie 
and Jack Arnold. Diretted by Jack 
Arnold.) 


When Audie Murphy, portraying a 
notorious gun-for-hire, rides into this 
frontier town he throws its citizens into 
panic. Too many of them have guilty 
consciences and are sure that Audie was 
hired to get them. A banker, a miner, 
and a freight-line operator begin to sus- 
pect each other. The sheriff is unsuc- 
cessful in getting cool, calm, sure-shot 
Murphy to leave. And even the nice 
young doctor (Charles Drake), who at 
first befriends Audie, cannot persuade 
him to go. This is one of Murphy’s few 
pictures in which he plays the role of 
a villain—and he plays it well. The pic- 
ture combines thoughtfulness and action 
that will keep you on edge right to the 
finale. —Puitiep T. HARTUNG 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


AA iATops, don’t miss. MiMiMGood. 
“iA Fair. Save yous money. 
Drama D ( ( ! i Docu 
entary—(¥ Animated Cart Ay. Western— CW) 











wvveinn of the Sixth Happiness (D); 
My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); Last Hurrah 
D); Night to Remember (D); Pather 
Panchali (D). 


44 Geisha Boy (( Seventh Voyage of 
Sinbad (D); Young Land (W). 
“Villa! (W); tom thumb (M); Restless 
Years (D). 

“Blood of the Vampire D) 

























\. Bill Sharman 


“Sure as shootin’ you'll like this rugged rubber-covered basket- 
ball,’’ says Bill Sharman, member of Spalding’s Basketball Advi- 
sory Staff. “It’s designed to take all the beating you can hand 
out in playground, gym or back yard play.” 

How do we know? We took our Spalding ““Ny-Weave’”’ basket- 
balls and the best competition could offer. Put each ball through 
the same tortuous bounce machine test. 

Bounce after bounce, for thousands of bounces, the Spalding 
ball stayed live; round, true. Spalding balls actually were many 
times tougher than the next best competitive balls. No wonder 
they’re unconditionally guaranteed. Take your pick! 


168 Bill Sharman Personal $12.45 

174 Bill Sharman Personal (Yellow) $12.45 

163 Wilt Chamberlain Official $9.95 
POPULAR ALL-RUBBER BASKETBALLS 

169 Dolph Schayes “‘Star-Player”’ $7.25 

178 Dolph Schayes “Star-Player” (Yellow) $7.25 

193 Official Sure-Shot $5.95 























Official. New wider seams. In bright Non-Slip Basketball Shoes. Built for 
tan or new “TV” yellow. $12.45 comfort, long life. $6.65 


fs LD ING sets the pace in sports 


QUARTERBACKS 


Terry Baker (Jefferson) Portland, Ore. ____ 
I IS EE 
John Faiman (South) Omaha, Neb. — _-._-__ 
Jerry Gross (Central) Bay City, Mich.__ 
Doyle M. Lamonica (Clovis) Calif. er 
Julian Malinski (East Rutherford) N. ‘dy. eS. 
Mark Rutkoski (Braddock) Pa. == SES 
Ralph Wolfendale (Lawrence) Mass. _._. 


HALFBACKS 


Dee Andrews (Poly) Long Beach, Calif. _.__ 
Dick Asbury (Graham) Bluefield, Va. 
Jimmy Burson (LaGrange) Ga... SSS 
Lloyd Buzzi (Arkansas City) Kans. _* 
Donald Davis (Stamford) Tex. ‘ 
Larry Drake (West) Fairmount, W. Va. a_i 
Hix Green (Jefferson) San Antonio, Tex. ____ 
Kent Hutcheson (South) Denver, Colo. 
Billy Jackson (Pensacola) Fla... = 
Ken Mike (Redford) Detroit, Mich. __ 
Charles Mitchell (Garfield) Seattle, Wash. —_ 
Jackie Pope (Oak Ridge) Tenn. 

Mel Stanton (Lewis & Clark) Spokane, Wash. 
Jack Strobel (Fenwick) Oak Park, Ill. 

Joe Williams (RahWay) N. J. Saxe 
Paul Yutka (St. Joseph's) Kenosha, Wis.___ 


FULLBACKS 


Bruce Kohl (Washington) Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Bill McGuirt (Lancaster) S. C. 

John Mummey (Harvey) Painesville, O 
Gene Phillips (Adams) South Bend, Ind. 
Jim Stockard (Sapulpa) Okla. 

Ted Saussele (Coral Gables) Fia. 

Bill Scott (Vocational) Chicago, Ill. — 
Bill Willis (Ada) Okla... 


ENDS 


Leland Allred (Wichita Falls) Tex. . 
Bill Battle (West End) Birmingham, mM, 1 
Jeff Bearden (White Deer) Tex. ees 
Albert Briggs (Nashua) N. H. 

Harry Butsko (Cass Twp.) Hecksherville, Pa. 
Paul Costa (Port Chester) N. Y. esiahenaies 
Kenneth Lester (Florence) §. C. _. = 
Bill Middleton (Marion) O. ss 
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Doug Popham (Rapid City) S. D. 
Bruce Starling (Ocala) Fla. 
Ron Snidow (San Rafael) Calif. ; 

Homer Thurman (Bloom Twp.) Chicago Hts., Ill. 
Mike Tomasovich (Weirton) W. Va. of A. 
Bob Vogel (Massillon) O. 








TACKLES 


Donald Anderson (Atlantic) lowa_——_$__ 
Ed Beard (Oscar Smith) South Norfolk; Va.__ 
Joe Bonar (Bellaire) O. => SEES 
Larry Coleman (Reitz) Evansville, Ind. _____ 
Al Daigle (St..Louis) Biddeford, Me. 

Jim Dunnaway (Columbia) Miss. ——— —___ — 
Dennis Hoffelt (Williston) N. D. 

Charles Huddleston (Breckenridge) Tex. ____ 
Ross ludica (Salesianum) Wilmington, Dela.— 
Gary Kaltenbach (Clairton) Pa. __— cen 
Matt Mersberg (Kamehameha) Honolulu, T.H. 
Mickey Ording (St. Mary’s) Berkeley, Calif.— 
John Sherer (Lincoln) Philadelphia, Pa. _____ 
Al Volpe (East Orange) N. J. __— Sead 


GUARDS 


George Azar (Johnstown) Pa, —- SSS 
Mike Gieb (Garland) Tex. ==> 
Jerry Hopkins (Mart) Tex. — SEES 
Gary Kinchen (Baton Rouge) la. _ SE 
Joe Kozloski (Marietta) Ga. = 

Joe Lalli (Ogden) Utah - 
Bob Lehmann (Flaget) Louisville, Ky. ee a 
Earl McQuiston (Keokuk) lowa — SE 
Jim Mihlhauser (Lindsay) Okla. _ 
Cecil Tackett (Central) Little Rock, Ark. 


CENTERS 


Dave Behrman (Dowagjiac) Mich. ~~ 
Jon Black (Farmington) N. M. SESS 
Johnny Cole (Carter) Fort Worth, Tex. _____ 
Tom Hall (St. Francis) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mike Haycock (Annandale) Va... ~~~ 
Keith Hinkle (Ashland) Pa. _____ aha oa 
William Lang (Fairfield Prep) Conn, — -_ 
John McClay (Evanston) tii, = == EEE 
Dick McPherson (Weymouth) Mass. _._ 
Jon Stone (Centralia) Mo. 
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1958 All-American H.S. Football Squad 


OU can’t tell the High School All- 

American without a Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ “scorecard,” and here it is: our 
1958 (eighth annual) All-American 
H. S. Football Squad. 

Eighty super stars from 38 states and 
the Territory of Hawaii make up our 
famous “honor guard.” Tops on the 
state hit parade is Texas, with eight 
picks. Pennsylvania comes next with six 
choices, then come Illinois and Ohio 
with four apiece. 

Heaviest man on the Squad at 282 
pounds is Dave Behrman, all-stater 
from Dowagiac, Mich. Tallest member 
at 6-6 is Homer Thurman, Bloom Town- 
ship (Ill.) end, and the squad shorty 
at 5-4 is Joe Kozloski, Marietta (Ga.). 


Only repeater from 1957 is Jerry 
Gross, who piloted Bay City Central to 
the Michigan state title. He hit on 67 
of 103 passes for 1,271 yards and 14 
touchdowns. 

Other great throwers included Mark 
Rutkoski of Braddock, Pa., who com- 
pleted 45 of 83 passes and led his class 
scholastically. Braddock, by the way, 
has chalked up 51 straight victories. 
Another quarterback, Terry Baker of 
Portland (Ore.) Jefferson, has led his 
team to two straight state crowns. Last 
season he hit on 60 of 96 southpaw 
tosses for 1,261 yards. 

Looking for fabulous rushers? Check 
these: 

Jackie Pope from Oak Ridge, Tenn., 


galloped 1,578 yards on only 92 carries 
for a 17.2 average. He also completed 
44 of 64 passes for 788 more yards— 
accounting for 230 points. 

Joe Williams of Rahway, N. J., 
racked up 191 points in eight games, 
scoring 19 touchdowns on runs of over 
25 yards. 

Larry Drake tallied the same number 
of points (191) for Fairmount, W. Va., 
with runs of 85 yards (twice), 80, 70, 
65, 61, 60, 56, 49, 47, and 43. 

New Jersey’s pride and joy, Julian 
Malinski of East Rutherford, passed for 
1,054 yards and 12 touchdowns, and 
rushed 894 yards on 107 carries for 16 
more tds—a fantastic record for a qb. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Show of the Week: There’s not one 
‘special” on the horizon, so we'll turn 
to a regularly scheduled program, The 
Steve Allen Show. Steve’s NBC-TV 
cameras will be out in California, Sun- 
day, Feb. 15, to bring you the winners 
of the annual Photoplay awards: Debbie 
Reynolds, Tony Curtis, Maurice Che- 
valier, David Ladd, Sandra Dee, David 
Nelson, Edd Byrnes, the movie 
Gigi. Ray Anthony supply the 
music. 
> Friday the 13th is a lucky day after 
all. Walt Disney Presents, on ABC-TV, 
a whole mess of Duck—Donald Duck, 
that is—in a program called “Duck 
Flies Coop.” Then, on CBS-TV’s Your 
Hit Parade, singer Connie Francis will 
be the guest star. Another fine vocalist, 
Fran Warren, will also be on hand. 
> Sunday, Feb. 15, is The Twentieth 
Century day. This week’s program, on 
CBS-TV, is called “The Incredible 
Turk,” the story of Kemal Ataturk, the 
George Washington of Turkey. Lots of 
people were unhappy when Richard 
Diamond, Private Detective went ofl 
the air, so CBS-TV is bringing him 
back beginning this Sunday. David 
Janssen stars as Diamond. Speaking of 
detectives, Craig Stevens, who plays 
Peter Gunn, will be a guest on Dinah 
Shore’s Chevy Show on NBC-TV. 
> Two of the top situation comedies 
are planted on Monday nights. On Feb. 
16, they both have good shows: Father 
Knows Best (CBS-TV) has a script 
called “Crisis Over a Kiss”; The Danny 
Thomas Show—same network—has two 
guest stars, Lauritz Melchior, the fine 
operatic tenor, and Shirley Jones, who 
co-starred with Gordon MacRae in the 
movie version of Oklahoma! Bold 
Journey (ABC-TV) is back in Africa, 
following the trek “From Capetown to 
Sudan” made by a young Chicago 
schoolteacher and her husband. 
> “Hey, Teach” is the script for The 
Naked City, ABC-TV’s offering for 
Tuesday, Feb. 17. It’s a Blackboard 
Jungle kind of thing, with Vic Morrow 
as the lead. 
> The Armstrong Circle Theater, CBS- 
TV, Thursday, Feb. 18, has another 
“actual”—a drama based on true situa- 
tions. This one is called “House of 
Cards,” a tale about a compulsive 
gambler. 

Not too bad a week after all. Check 
your local paper for time and channel 
for each of the shows. 
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New medicated acne stick 





nips blemishes 
in the’ 


ud_ 


ry 


Acts fast to stop pimples from"*blooming’ and 
spreading ...conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


Never again need you watch helplessly 


| while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
| pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
| medication that acts fast to heal and dry 


blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 


| It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
| that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 


From the very first time you dab it on, 


| Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 


any other product you could buy before. 


| Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
| ishes just seem to melt away. 


Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 


| to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- 


nal odor. 
Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 


| greaseless formula is so effective and so 


safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — 
you'll be so glad you did. 
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HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ...TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
... EVEN SCARRING 


1. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
“sick” blemish 


trates to dissolve 


tissue, 


. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
oil that blemishes thrive on. 


3.Helps prevent scarring—helps 
heal tissue before permanent 


scarring begins. 


. Combats re-infection—combats 
the bacteria that make blemishes 
grow and spread. 


SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 


Sentor is perfect for boys and girls. No 


perfume d odor. Greaseless. Won't show. 


Also at ailable tm Canada 


‘Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 
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The best in books at bargain prices! Treat yourself to hours of reading fun—and 
save money! Here’s a brand-new list of budget-priced books . . . 27 top titles in 
bright, pocket-size editions—at discount rates! Regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢ . . . now 
only 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢! Don’t wait! Stock up today on all your reading favorites . . . 
choose books for school use, too! 





LOTS OF LAUGHS 


1. RIPSNORTERS and RIBTICKLERS, Simon (22¢) 
Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink and the Whirling 
Whimpus! A folklore book, chuckle-loaded 
with crazy critters and the tallest, zaniest tales 
you'll ever read! 


2. MORE BOBBY SOX, Marty Links (22¢) 
A non-stop laugh-riot. Whacky Emmy Lou 
and her crazy-cool Bobby Sox friends are back 
igain—in more than 100 hilarious cartoons. 
Giggles guaranteed! 











WARTIME CHILLS AND THRILLS 
3. @® WING LEADER, Group Capt. J. E. Johnson (44¢) 
Johnnie Johnson, the R.A.F.’s top-scoring Spitfire 
pilot, tells his own thrill-packed story, Full-throttle 
excitement from beginning to end! 


4. SNOW TREASURE, Marie McSwigan (31¢) 
Heart-stopping true adventure in wartime Norway. 
Young Peter Lundstrom and his friends risk death 
in a danger-ridden scheme to outwit Nazi gunmen! 


5. THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, Baroness Orczy (31¢) 
You'll gasp at the fearless exploits of the famed 
mystery raider who dared to defy all of France. A 
classic of intrigue, romance and suspense! 


6. @ TRUMPETS OF COMPANY K, Chamberlain (31¢) 
Capt. Garland and his men set out on a desperate 
rescue mission into savage Indian territory. One 
troop of cavalry against a battle-crazed tribe! 


7. THE BLACK ARROW, R. L. Stevenson (31¢) 
Dick Shelton learns his guardian is a murderer— 
and runs for his life—to join and lead the dreaded 
Black Arrow outlaws. Swashbuckling action! 


READERS’ CHOICE-—THE BUDGET BOOK SERVICE 
SPONSORED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


8. @ TRISH, Margaret Maze Craig (31¢) 
A 17-year-old girl—in love for the first time—faces 
the most important decision of her life. Tender, true- 
to-life story of young romance. 


9. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, Sally Benson (31¢) 
Meet the fun-loving Smith girls, their bratty sisters, 
their flirtations—and their true loves. Unforgettable 
reading by the author of Junior Miss. 


10. GLAMOUR GUIDE FOR TEENS, Betty Cornell (22¢) 
A top model’s illustrated, step-by-step guide to a 
prettier you! Loaded with “how-to” tips on make-up, 
clothes, hairstyling, diets. A must for girls! 


11. SORORITY GIRL, Anne Emery (22¢) 

Joining a sorority brings Jean excitement, prestige 
. then heartache. Can she win back her old 

crowd, her old love? . Or must she resign? 


FRONTIER COURAGE—FAC IND FICTION 


; 


12. TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 
Tom Harper faces death to prove Tawny is no killer 
—but a fearless friend! Tense, exciting story of a 
range boy and the outlaw dog he loves. 


13. BUFFALO BILL, Shannon Garst (31¢) 
Indian fighter . . . buffalo hunter . . . youngest 
rider on the Pony Express! Don’t miss the true-life 
adventures of America’s greatest pioneer—the man 
who blazed a trail to the West! 


14. INDIAN PAINT, Glenn Balch (22¢) 
The chieftain’s son knows he must not fail! Read 
how he fights off wolves and thieves to save his 
painted pony—and uphold the honor of the tribe. 


15. FIDDLEFOOT, Luke Short (22¢) 
Rip-roaring, gun-blazing action as an easy-going, 
“no-guts” drifter turns tough—battles a gang of 
trigger-happy rustlers. | 
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OUT OF THIS WORLD 


16. () THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Robt. Heinlein (31¢) 
Dateline: 1975. Setting: Space Station #1. Charac 

ters: Tomorrow’s Pioneers! Ten top stories about SPECIAL 
the world of the future, coming within your own 23. THORNDIKE BARNHART DICTIONARY (44¢) 
lifetime. Read ’em nou . while they’re still fiction! A whopping 36,000 words and definitions 
complete in one easy-to-carry “look-it-up” 


17. THE LAST PLANET, Andre Norton (31¢) book for home and schoo] reference! Includes 


a handy “word finder” plus special guides to 





Astounding story of a galactic team, crash-landed 


on a deserted planet—trapped forever in a land capitalization, punctuation, good grammar. 








ruled only by ruthless robots. 





USEFUL AND UNIQUE 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPORTS 
24. COMPLETE BOOK OF PET CARE, Lewis (44¢) 
18. LINE SMASHER, Dick Friendlich (22¢) Everything you need to know to choose the right 
Onfield and off, line-bucker Cliff Gear takes his sig pet for you—and to give it the best care. Fully 
nals from Bill Devlin. But his buddy tries to run illustrated .. . A.S.P.C.A. approved, 
Cliffs life just once too often and . .. wham! Ex- 
plosive, slam-bang gridiron action! 25. THE GREAT HOUDINI, Williams & Epstein (31¢) 
H How did he do it? The life story—and_ secrets—of 
19. CHAMPION OF THE COURT, Verral (22¢) the never-defeated, one-and-only master magician 
Rocky Rockland sparks his team’s fight for a hoop of all time! Fabulous, unbelievable . . . but true! 
trophy—but his hot temper nearly wrecks their 
chance to play in the championship game. 26. MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, Lauber (22¢) 
Here are 69 “impossible” tricks you can do with 
ease—to amaze your family, mystify your friends! 
SPINE-TINGLING SUSPENSE Complete with step-by-step “how-to” diagrams. 





20. THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, E. Queen, Jr. (22¢) 27. HERE’S THE ANSWER, Albert Mitchell (316) 
Suspense mounts . . . as Ben and his pal enter an 
eerie haunted house—to unravel a weird mystery 
which even the Secret Service couldn't solve! 


Fun and fascinating! A book cram-jammed with 
hundreds of strange facts about animals, people, 
travel, history, games, sports. 


(22¢) “) For mature, more advanced readers 


21. THE PEARL LAGOON, Charles Nordhoff 
High tension adventure! Charlie and his uncle meet 
man-eating sharks and man-killing pirates, on a 
thrill-packed pearl-hunting trip to the South Seas! 


22. MYSTERY WALKS THE CAMPUS, Turngren (31¢) 
A puzzling and sinister campus bafHler, 
featuring a mysterious stranger . 
a secluded mansion . . . and a miss- 
: vase of oat aael 

ing coed—last seen in terrible danger TO MY TEACHER: | hope enough pupils in the class are interested to Green Turtle 

. make up an order of 15 or more books. If so, please order the following Mystery—22¢ 

This offer is not valid after March 24, 1959. books for my home library. Here is tng in payment 
Pearl 


Ripsnorters, Black Buffalo i 
Ribticklers—22¢ Arrow—31¢ Bill—31¢ Lagoon—22¢ 
Mystery Walks 


ms | The Gr cat &Y More Bobb : Indian 
Bill HIOUBINy Sox—22¢ ’ e Trish—-31¢ Paint~22¢ Campus—31¢ 
| ed Wing Meet Me In Cl Fiddlefoot nk a 
7” Leader—44¢ St. Louis—31¢ —22¢ ictionary— 
Snow Glamour Green Hills na win 


Treasure—31¢ Guide—22¢ of Earth—31¢ 


Last Great . 


Scarlet Sorori & 
Pimpernet—31¢ ein zee Planet—-31¢ Houdini~31¢ 


Trumpets of Line Magic Up Your 
Seapaey K—31¢ [ ] Tawny—22¢ Smasher—22¢ Sleeve—22¢ 


Champion of Here’s the 
NAME the Court—22¢ Answer—31¢ 


This offet is not valid in Canada 











lee CALL! Last call! That's right 
this is absolutely the last call for 
1959 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards—with prizes in 
ich of 15 classifications of $100, $50 
$25, and five Honorable Mentions 
Some of the 


have already begun to close 


ntries in the 


competitions 
But if you 
ro to school in an area that does not 
have a Regional Co-Sponsor, then the 


ibsolute submitting your 


regional 


deadline for 
entry (or entries) is March 15! 

As in previous 
uly entries show that teen-age pho 
tographers take a back seat to no one 
in America! But surprisingly, there has 
been, a drop in the number of entries 
this year in the School and Community 


years, many of the 


Life classifications. 

School, of course, provides an almost 
limitless source of good pictures—from 
lassroom shots to club meetings, from 
bookhounds in the library to “Coke 
breaks in the lunchroom 

Community Life also offers countless 
possibilities. Any activities you or your 
friends or your family participate in 
from going to church to working at youn 
hobby, from talking on the telephone to 
washing the car—all are “naturals” for 
this classification 

For example, look at the top photo 
graph on this page. It won an Honorable 
Mention last School and 
Community Life classification. As you 


vear in the 


Photo of favorite teen-age pastime won 
1958 citation for Robert Dahm, 17, Ca- 
thedral High School, Belleville, Illinois. 


can see at a glance, it captures one of 
the favorite pastimes of many teen-age 
girls—listening to records. Simple ac- 
tivity? Simple scene? Sure. And that’s 
what makes many winners! So just look 
around you—and start snapping away, 
right away. 

Then be sure to check the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards Rules Book- 
let for 1959 to see if you live in an area 
from which you still have time to sub- 
mit an entry. This booklet was discussed 
in our Oct. 10 column, If you didn’t 
send for the booklet then, do so pronto 
and you still may have time to win one 
of those prizes. Write to: Miss Eleanor 
Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


“Me and My Shadow” was imaginative 1958 entry by Bill Quandt, 16, Hamilton 


High School, los Angeles, California, 


in Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. answers by personal 
letter. 


Sorry, no 


Q. I am interested in electronic cal 
culators and particularly the occupation 
of coder for these machines. How can 
I prepare for this workP—R. R., Fort 
Dodge, lowa 


A. High school graduation is uni 
formly required. Applicants should have 
good eye-hand coordination, good vision 
and ability to remember details. On-the 
job or classroom instruction in machine 
operation is usually provided by manu 
facturers of the equipment. Write to 
International Business Machines Corp. 
White Plains, N. Y., for trainee and job 
information. 


Q. How much would schooling cost 
me to prepare for dentistry? How much 
does it cost to equip a dental office? 
What are the average earnings of a 
dentist?—R. S., Springfield, Mass. 


A. Dentistry requires a four-year lib 
eral arts degree, although a few schools 
of dentistry may accept very able and 
promising candidates after a minimum 
of two years at a liberal arts college. 
Dental schools usually require four years 
of study. If you attend a*college and 
dental school away from home, your tui- 
tion and other costs may total $15,000 
$18,000. Equipment costs for a modern 
dental office are estimated to vary be 
tween $5,000-$8,000. Annual earnings 
from $7,500 to 


for dentists average 


$10,000. 


Q. | am interested in becoming a 
laboratory technician. What are the 
qualifications for this type of work? 
What subjects would be most helpful in 
high school? Where can I get additional 
information on this career?—M. N., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. H., Richmond, Va 


A. High school graduation with 
courses in mathematics and science 
(chemistry and physics) are recom 
mended. Mechanical aptitude is useful 
in some jobs. Dependability and accu 
racy is needed. Post-high school work 
in a technical institute or community 


college mav be required. Experience 





nay be obtained in laboratories, hos- 
pitals, and some industrial firms. For fur- 
information write to the National 
Manufacturers, East 


York 17, N. Y., for a 
“Your Opportunity 


ther 
Association of 
{8th Street, New 
COpy ot their booklet 


in Industry as a Technician 


QO 1 am interested in archaeology 
What high schoo! subjects should 1 take? 


]. W., Cincinnati, Ohio 


4. Archaeology, the study of the re- 
nains of past civilizations, would require 
a strong high school preparation in so- 
language (Latin 


Extracurricular 


cial studies, classical 


or Greek 


activities, 


). and science 


such as photography and 


Scouting, are also very valuable 


0.1 should like to become a social 
worker. What are the general require 
ments? the educational requirements? 
Where can 1 get further information?— 
S. M., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; S. P., Man 
chester, N. H 


essential requirement is a 


4. The 
person who likes people and is sympa 
thetic to their problems. Requirements 
are a high school diploma ind a college 
degree (liberal arts with emphasis on 
Attending a graduate 
school of social work required. For 
further information write to the Social 
Work Recruitment Committee, 204 East 


39th Street, New York 19. N. Y. 


social science ) 


Q. 1 should like to become a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant. What courses 
should I take in college? Can | be pre- 
pared at a business school?—J. W., Tor 
rington, Conn.; R. S., N. Y. C. 


A. Accountants compile and analyze 
business records and prepare financial 
reports. Attend a college and major in 
accounting. Certification results from 
meeting the standards set up by the 
individual states and passing, after 
several years of apprenticeship in an 
office, a adminis- 
tered by the state. To the 
C. P. A. requirements in your state, write 
to the State Board of Accounting. Some 
states will accept a diploma from spe- 
cially accredited business schools. For 
information on accredited schools, write 
to the Department of Education in your 


H. Z. 


special examination 
determine 


state. 


School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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MIXED UP" SYMBOLS 


} Just the Simple ABC’ 


There Are 450 

SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthond Schools. why 
Write to us for quickly 
name of SPEED- the _ first 
WRITING 
SCHOOL nearest 
you OI 

CONSULT 
PHONE BOOK 


ING shorthand 


year 


students are 


until you g1 


future NOW 





FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 
SENIORS—YOU 


SPEEDWRITING 
That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE 
: out of 
WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
still 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait 
aduate. 
with SPEEDWRITING shorthand! 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


You already know 


already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
. the ABC's of the alphabet! That’s 
is sO easy, can be learned so 


high school. With SPEED- 


struggling! SPEEDWRITING secre- 


Start putting a guarantee in your 











MEDICAL LABORATORY | 





MEDICAL i 


ONE-YEAR co-education- 


IN/ 
al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 
Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No 22 


MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
for distinctive careers 


For years 
prepared men and women 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


icensed by N. Y¥. State Education Dept 


mee (780 Broadway (57 St.), N.Y.C. PL 7-8275 =m 





AIRLINE SECRETARIAL 

















MEDICAL LABORATORY 











Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN montns 


Sy X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
§; MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying pe é Franklin Graduates — one 
A\% the 4 f its kind. Free Placement 
‘eA 1 ensively Equip 
al fucational. Ap 
; proved t ar Ged 1919. Write for catalog 7 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
251 SOUTH 22ND STREET. PHILADELPHIA PENNA 


DOWN AIR CAREER 


u hel tele] & 














Now be an , 
Airline Secretary ~=——" ee 
in an executive 
capacity 
1-YEAR COURSE 


Aicensed by State Education Dept 
k OS 
AIR CAREER 


Day classes Get Be 
GRACE DOWNS “‘scioor 
New York 16, N. Y. 


477 First Ave. 








Bet. 27 & 28 S OReg 9-6440 





SECRETARIAL 


‘ 4 , all 
Katharine ( bbs 
BOSTON 16 4 1 = 
21 Marlborough St. P SECRETARIAL 
NEW YORK 17 Outstanding training. Three 
230 Park Ave. practical courses. 
MONTCLAIR, N.J. One-Year Secretaria! 
33 Piymouth St.{ Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
PROVIDENCE 6 Special Course for College Women 
155 Angeil St Catalog: Exno.tment Dean 








TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepores young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
*® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 








BEAUTY CULTURE 











Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beauvticians are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 
For Facts on co Beouty Cu'ture coreer, write to 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
?-S, 3839 White Plains Rd... New York 67, N.Y. cud 





lee Dept. 2 

















.. With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 





Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 


Money Back Guaranteed! 


Just send your 
favorite pshot or 


portrait (returned WALLET PHOTO CO 


h ) 
money te * — [Box 8-613, Hillside, N. J. 


@ Wallet Size 
24°23" 
@ We Pay 
Postage 































Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,”’ the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps eS pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 
proval’’ stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address.on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp — 
you should ask your parents’ advice before sen 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 W. “ine 3 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 


THESE TOP RECORDING ARTISTS 
PLAY SELMER INSTRUMENTS 


RAY ANTHONY 





BENNY GOODMAN 









TONY SCOTT woooy 
LES ELGART HERMAN 
LES BROWN 

BOB DUKOFF 


PAUL DESMOND 
LARRY ELGART 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 





Make your Instrument 


Selmer 


—You'll Get More Out of Your Playing 
So many top stars choose Selmer because 
they've found Selmer means easier, better 
playing. The tone quality and construc- 
tion of Selmer can bring out your best, 
To find out why, write 


SELMER, Elkhart, indiana 


FREE! Latest “"BANOWAGON,” 
exclusive Selmer music mag 
azine. Also color booklet describ 
ing features of all Selmer (Paris) 
instruments. Address Dept. G-21 


too 


NAME 
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_SNOLLYN GS.LINA 
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Here’s the first U. N. commemora- 
tive for 1959. It will be issued on March 
30 as a 4¢ magenta (purplish-red) and 
an 8¢ green-blue. 

This is the second stamp in a new 
series showing places where the U. N. 


General Assembly has met. The new 
stamp pictures the New York City 
Building at Flushing Meadows, N. Y. 


It was there that the Assembly held its 
first five sessions, from 1946 through 
1950. 

The first stamp in the Assembly series 
was released last April. It shows Central 
Hall, Westminster, in London, Eng- 
land, where the Assembly met for part 
of its 1946 session. 

You can order 4¢ U. N. first-day 
covers of the March 30 stamp from: 
F.U.N. Covers, Box 34, Whitestone 57, 
N. Y. Price: 20¢. Printed on each cover 
is a design related to the new stamp. 


Stamps and stamp materials are be- 
ing offered to everyone who drinks 
Quik, a chocolate-flavored milk mix 
sold by the Nestle Company 

Persons who send a coupon from a 
Quik label to the Nestle Stamp Club, 
Box 70, Boston 1, Mass., receive a 24- 
page catalog and seven free stamps that 
have a catalog value of more than 25¢. 
The catalog lists other stamp offerings 
available to those sending in labels 
from various Nestle products. 

By including 50¢ with a Quik label, 
a person will receive the following: a 
64-page, eight-by-10-inch colorfully dec- 
orated album; 105 different stamps 
from all over the world (catalog value: 


$2); 300 stamp hinges; a magnifying 
glass, and a sheet of 34 perforated por- 
traits of U. S. Presidents. 


U. S. reminders: 

On February 25, at Washington, 
D. C., a 4¢ blue and an 8¢ red, blue, 
Jose de San Martin “Champion 
of Liberty” stamp. A South American 
soldier-statesman, San Martin (1778- 
1850) fought for South America’s inde- 
pendence from Spanish rule 

On February 27, at New York City. 
4 3¢ Lincoln commemorative. 

—~Tony SIMON 
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Silence Is Golden 


Airplane pioneers Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, a taciturn duo, hated to make 
speeches. Once, at a luncheon, they 
were scheduled to speak before a group 
of inventors. The toastmaster called on 
Wilbur. 

“There must be some mistake,” stam- 
mered Wilbur. “Orville is the one who 
does the talking.” 

The toastmaster turned to 
rhe latter stood up and said: 
just made the speech.” 


Ory ille 
“Wilbu 


E. E. Edgar, Coron 


Take Care 


Cash prizes were awarded for safety 
slogans suggested by employees ot 
British railways. The winning one read: 
“Take care—you're expected home.” 

Cappers Weekly 


Stay Where You Are 


The professor of a technical class 
was conducting an experiment with 
atoms. At the end, he commented: 
“Now observe that at the beginning of 
this experiment there were 27 atoms. 
Now there are only 26.” Then he asked, 
“What happened to that other atom, 
students?” 

After several moments of tense 
lence, a low voice from the back of the 
“Nobody leave this 


si- 


room said slowly, 
room.” 














The Pointer 
STAMPS 


22S for ony 1OF 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 

























Comden 75, New York 





MYSTIC STAMP CO 








= 4 
107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS $ 
All different, from Britain's far- ¢ 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value 
Free stamp magazine, Approvals. Send 10¢ 
fc uiling. Act now! LINCOLN STAMP CO., . 
st Catharine’ s 462, Ontario. . 


STAMP 


TERRIFIC BARGAIN! 


Israe]—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set-—-Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. 86, Torente, Canada 








TWO $5.00 U.S. Postage Sampe Free to ap- 
proval buyers. Send dime for postage, details. 
IRWIN STAMP CO. 


Box 11-72 Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
APE COFFEE STAMPS 


Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich 


_ se 





NORTH WEST PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Bet you haven't any stamps from this ecountry!! We are 
giving away an elusive mint North West Pacifie Islands 
stamp to all new approval applicants. 


VIKING, Great Neck 116, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION ony 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass 





Who Is Where? 


Che Arthur Schnabel 
hearsing a Beethoven 
Schnabel did not agree with the con- 
ductor’s .Interpretation of the music, 
and every time he thought the’ conduc- 
tor wasn't looking, he would start to 
lead the orchestra from his seat at the 
piano. Finally the conductor caught him 
at it, and, pointing to himself, roared, 
“Mr. Schnabel—the conductor is here!” 

Schnabel quietly replied, “Yes, 1 
know; but where is Beethoven?” 


late was re- 


piano concerto. 


Quote 


No Exit 


Father lay on the living room couch, 
pretending sleep. Three children, whom 
he’d promised a Sunday afternoon hike, 
milled around, trying to wake him. 

Finally, a little gir] pried open one of 
Father’s eyelids. She squinted at the eye, 
then reported, “Yep, he’s still in there.” 

Liberty 


Regular Cut 


Because of the heat, the baby in the 
barber chair just wore rompers. 

The sweating barber clipped angrily 
away at the hair, ignoring both the 
child’s screams and the mother’s plea of 
“Don't cut it too short.” \ 

After he’d finished, the child leaped 
off the chair and ran to the father, get- 
ting shaven in another chair. 

The father looked down and said to 
the barber, “That’s the worst haircut 
I’ve ever seen.” 

The exasperated barber growled at 
the father. “That’s the same haircut I 
give all little boys, and I’ve never had 
any complaints.” 

“Boy!” the father 
GIRL!” 


yelled. “This is a 


Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger 
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Salesmanship 


When a movie studio advertised in 
New York papers to fill a vacancy on its 
sales force, one applicant replied 
selling furniture at 
You may judge my 


“I am_ presenth 
the address below 
ability as a salesman if you will stop in 
to see me at any time, pretending that 
you are interested in buying furniture. 

“When you come in, you may iden- 
tify me by my red hair, and I will have 
no way of identifying you. Such sales- 
manship as | exhibit during your visit 
will be no more than my usual work-a- 
day approach and not an effort to im- 
press a prospective employer.” 

From more than 1,500 applicants, the | 


redhead got the job. 
A. M.A Journal | 


Weighty Matter 


When the chic, doe-eyed beauty asked 
for a good book to read, the obliging 
librarian said, “Do you want something 
light or do you prefer the heavier 
books?” 

“It really doesn’t matter,” the young 
woman assured her. “I have my car out- 
side.” 


Nuggets 


Fair Price 
A vacationing artist requested a color- 
ful old Ozark farmer to pose for him. 
“Pop,” wheedled the artist, “I'll give you 
a ten-dollar bill if you let me paint you.” 
“Okay,” conceded the farmer grudg- 
ingly, “but you'll have to tell me how to 


get the stuff off when you're finished.” 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Family of Three 

According to a local father, his family 
consists of three members: Nobody, 
everybody, and. anybedy who's any- 
body. When a difference of opinion 
arises, says*the father, his teen-age 
daughter invariably prefaces her re- 
marks with “Anybody who’s anybody 
knows that. . .” His wife usually claims 
that “Everybody knows that .. .” His 
opinions, he reports, are usually met 
with a chorused: “Nobody believes that 
these days!” 


39 


Hold-Up 


oilman ( ashed i 


4 wealthy Texas 
huge personal check which came back 
from the bank with “INSUFFICIENT 
FUNDS” stamped across the face. 

Beneath the stamped words was the 
"Not you... 


handwritten notation: 


Us.” 


Dumb-Struck 


Daffy: “Why do women like a strong, 
silent man?” 
Dilly: “Because they think he’s listen- 


ing 
ing. 
Pensacola Gosport 
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Cet WILDROOT 
CREAM- 





C. CoLumMBus, world traveler, says: “My hair 
looks great since I discovered Wildroot.” 


Just a littie bit 
ot Wildroot 
and...wOWw! 
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PAID 


PORTRAITS 


Send $1.00 with each graduation 
portrait, favorite snapshot or neg 
ative for 25——2'/2x3'/. inch wollet 
photos. Made on double weight 
silk finish portrait paper. Origine! 
returned. Money back guorantee— 
60 for $2.00 — 100 for $3.00 
GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC 


INCE 1933 Dept. 43. Green Bay, Wis 
oo ru 








The New York Times 


Lithp 
In Wellesley, Mass., a college pro- | 
fessor informed his students that kissing 
under the mistletoe “originated with a | 
Scandinavian myth.” Giggled one of the 
girls, “That thertainly theemth reathon- 
able.” 


Bennett Cerf, This 


But When? 


For more than a year, a Dallas store 
had in its window a big sign: “Going 
Out of Business.” | 

One night someone lettered under it: 
“Promises! Promises! Promises!” 


Asbury Park Press 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your elassmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Po 














A SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Discover the SCENIC WONDERS... HISTORY... INDUSTRIES... and 
PLEASURES OF LIVING in the world’s most exciting country—America 
| TAKE THIS 


ALBUM SET 








@ INFORMATIVE ALBUM! 
@ 29 FULL-COLOR STAMPS! 
e BIG WALL MAP! 








for only 
Seoneones ar 





HELICOPTER BUS LINE. Here’s the most modern transportation service in the 
world. New York City’s helicopter passenger service will take you from the middle 
of town to the farthesi points of the city area. In this picture, a big twin-rotor heli- 
copter is landing its passengers in mid-town Manhattan at the 30th Street heliport. 


THIS SAVAGE TRIBAL DANCE is still per- 
formed each year by the Apaches—reminding 
us of the days when they were the most dan- 
gerous and bloodthirsty of all Indians. 


oes : 
READ about this fabulous race between a horse 
ond the “Tom Thumb”, America’s first locomo- 
tive. Great historic moments come to pulsing 
life in the Program’s thrilling stories and breath- 


65 minutes to a height of 170 feet! You'll find 
the story in the Know Your America Introductory 
Package, which you may take for just 10¢. 


it’s 
right here in the U.S.A., in colorful New Orleans. 
You can still travel these streets in a horse car- 
riage and see the strange beauty of the Creole 


3 —sF 4 % na 

DON’T LOOK DOWN! This man is working 
atop San Francisco's Golden Gate Bridge, the 
tallest single suspension bridge in the world! 
The Program takes you on exciting ‘’field trips” 


i Sou 
EXTRA FREE GIFT! 
Magnificent wall map of U.S. 


taking color pictures! 


houses. They haven't changed in 100 years! 


Here’s what you get... for just One DIME! 


HE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

invites you to join the thousands of 
American boys and girls who are now 
enjoying the delightful “Know Your 
America” program. 

To introduce this exciting new pro- 
gram, you may take the Gift Package 
shown above for only 10¢! (Value: 
$3.00.) Here’s what you get: 

1. 29 breathtaking natural color photos of our 

“National Park Wonderlands.” These pic- 


tures are already gummed and perforated, 
ready for mounting. 

. A colorful album in which to mount the 
photos. This album contains an informative 
7500-word text—full of interesting stories. 

. A GIANT 28 x 40-inch WALL MAP of the 
U.S., especially prepared for the Society, 
with all the important cities, rivers, moun- 
tains and other landmarks clearly shown. 

. In addition, if you decide to continue, you 
will receive as a Free Bonus, a handsome 
library case to protect your albums. 


A New Program that Takes You 
on a Different Tour Each Month! 


The Society offers you this Introductory 
Package (value $3.00) to acquaint you with 
a new program of things-to-know and 
things-to-see in our wonderful country. 
Once you have enjoyed your unique pic- 


ture-tour of our National Parks, you may 
wish to continue your trip through all the 
scenic wonders of our great land. You will 
also learn fascinating facts about America’s 
past and visit intriguing out-of-the-way 
places. 

Here is how the Program works: Once 
each month the Society issues a colorful, 
informative album containing a 7500 word 
and picture-text on some aspect of Amer- 
ica. With each Album you also receive a 
magnificent set of about 30 full-color 
photo-prints, gummed and perforated, 
ready for mounting in your Album. 

You’ll have a lot of fun building a price- 
less collection of facts and folklore about 
the people and places that make our coun- 
try great...a collection that will help you 
at school and be a continuing source of 
enjoyment. And the total cost is very low 
only $1.00 for each set, plus a few cents 
shipping. You assume no obligation — and 
you may stop at any time. 

Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 
To acquaint yourself with this new Pro- 
gram—accept the $3.00 Introductory Pack- 
age for only ten cents with your trial 
enrollment. There is no obligation and you 
may cancel any time! Mail the coupon 
today to The American Geographical 
Society’s Know Your America Program, 
Dept. 9-SU-2 Garden City, N.Y. 


to see all America’s wonders. 
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Over 3 ft. wide! 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Know Your America Program 
Dept. 9-SU-2,Garden City, N.Y. 


I enclose 10 cents. Please send at once my 
Introductory Package consisting of (1), 29 
Picture Stamps of Our National Parks, 
ready for mounting (2) the 64-page Album 
with more pictures and stories and (3) the 
Special Gift Giant Wall Map of the U.S. 
described above 

After examining my Introductory Pack- 
age. I'll notify you if I do not wish to 
continue. Otherwise, I understand you will 
send me each month a new Know Your 
America Album complete with a set of Pic- 
ture Stamps for only $1 plus shipping. I am 
not obligated to take any minimum number 
of Albums and I may cancel my subscrip- 
tion at any time I wish. 


PRINT NAME..... TWTTTETICELE LL 
(If under 16, parent must sign below) 


ADDRESS 


PARENT'S 

SIGNATURE , soon 
MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY WITH 10¢ 
(Offer good only in Continental U.S.A.) K-7A 
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ww F s ii | Back to the Strap? 


Two out of every three American 
adults feel that pl blic school discipline 
is too lax. More than six out of every 








ten adults would Give grade school 
teachers the right to paddle youngsters 
deserving punishment 

These findings are reported by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
Gallup Poll), which recently sampled 
sentiment on “Should we get tough 


with teen-agers?” The verdict: a re- 





sounding “yes.” 

But while most persons overwhelm- 
ingly favor a policy of not sparing the 
rod In S¢ hool, the survey discovered 
that relatively few (20 per cent) would 
go so far as to support a practice cur- 
rently followed in some English 
communities. Under this system, says 
Gallup, young people who commit 
minor crimes are required to be 
whipped by their parents in the pres- 
ence of a police officer. 

The “get tough” policy supported by 
most adults would not be confined to 

; SYS the classroom. Seventy-seven per cent 
John Dick of Lochgelly, Scotland, turns out 2,000 straps a year-—for use on i aia’ Meceemeall 
recalcitrant students. Straps are a quarter of an inch thick, 20 inches long, have of those questioned saic Besant wikdgpan 
two tails. Made of leather, they are sold in four sizes: light-weight, medium, community curfews for youngsters un- 
heavy, extra-heavy. Prices range from $1.40 up. Sales are heavy in Britain and U.S. der 16. (Most widely backed curfew 


The pigmy pedant’s vanity, the mischief, 
The sneer, the laugh, the pouting insolence, 


Whether 'tis easier in the mind to suffer the With all the humdrum clatter of a school, 
Deaf’ning clamor of some fifty urchins, When he himself might his quietus make 


To whip or not to whip? 
That is the question. 


With a bare hickory? Who would willing bear 

To groan and sweat under a noisy life, 

To whip—to flog— But that the dread of something after school 

Each day, and by a whip to say we end (That hour of rumor, from whose slanderous tongue 
The whispering, shuffling, and ceaseless buzzing Few tutors e’er are free) puzzles the will, 

Which a school is heir to—’t is a consummation And makes us rather bear these lesser ills, 

Devoutly to be wished. Than fly to those of greater magnitude. 

To whip, to flog Thus error doth make cowards of us all; 

To whip, and not reform—aye, there’s the rub. And thus the native hue of resolution 

For by severity what ills may come, Is sicklied over with undue clemency, 

When we've dismissed and to our lodging gone, And pedagogues of great pith and spirit, 

Must give us pain. There’s the respect With this regard their firmness turn away 

That makes the patience of a teacher's life. And lose the name of government. 

For who would bear the thousand plagues of school— 
The girlish giggle, the tyro’s awkwardness, 


Or take birch and ferrule, ’gainst the rebels, 
And by opposing end it? 


—Salem (Mass.) Gazette, Feb. 6, 1824 
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hours: 9 or 10 p.m. on weekdays, 10 
or 11 p.m. on weekends). 

Nine out of every ten adults, more- 
over, felt that parents should be held 
liable for property damage caused by 
their children. 

Meanwhile, a special Kings County 
(N.Y.) grand jury, investigating juve- 
nile crime in Brooklyn public schools, 
declared that teachers should be given 
the power to use “reasonable” force in 
dealing with unruly pupils. 

The jury, which has been at odds 
with N.Y.C. school officials many times 
since it started its inquiry in Nov., 1957, 
blamed the “namby-pamby attitude of 


the education hierarchy” for the “col- 
lapse of discipline in our schools.” 

The jurors backed proposed state 
legislation to permit corporal punish- 
ment in the schools. A similar bill was 
approved by the legislature last year 
but was vetoed by the then Governor, 
Averell Harriman. 

On the heels of the grand jury’s 
presentment came a statement from the 
N.Y.C. school system, which outlaws 
corporal punishment. Said the school 
board: Teachers have the same “right 
of self-defense against aggression” as 
has everyone else, but “only the par- 
ents have the right to decide whether 


Both students and teachers use and enjoy... 
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SIGNET « SIGNET KEY « MENTOR BOOKS 


HIGH QUALITY + WIDE DIVERSITY 
Only 25¢ * 35¢ © 50¢ © 75¢ 





STORIES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE 

Retold by Marchette Chute. A 

brilliant scholar and charming 

writer presents all of Shake- 

speare’s comedies, tragedies, and 

histories. MT257, 75¢ 





THE NEW AMERICAN ROGET’S 
COLLEGE THESAURUS 
in Dictionary Form D1431, 50¢ 


Science 


HOW LIFE BEGAN 
by Irving Adler Ks369, 35¢ 








Classics 


THE ODYSSEY and THE ILIAD 


translated by W. H. D. Rouse 


MD92, MD110, each 50¢ 


EIGHT GREAT TRAGEDIES 
from Aeschylus to O’Neill 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
by Charles Darwin) MD222, 50¢ 


THE EDGE OF THE SEA 
by Rachel L. Carson MD242, 50¢ 


THE SEA AROUND US 
by Rachel L. Carson M100, 35¢ 


MT 195, 75¢ 


EIGHT GREAT COMEDIES 
from Aristophanes to Shaw 


MD7216, 50¢ 


THE YOUNG CAESAR 
by Rex Warner 
THE ROMAN WAY 
to Western Civilization 
by Edith Hamilton 
THE GREEK WAY 
to Western Civilization 
by Edith Hamilton 


Reference 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
WEBSTER HANDY 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


D1328, 50¢ 


MD254, 50¢ 


MD3z2, 50¢ 


MD213, 50¢ 


RELATIVITY FOR 
THE LAYMAN 
by James A. Coleman MD234, 50¢ 


ON UNDERSTANDING 
SCIENCE 
by James B. Conant MD68, 50¢ 


THE CREATION OF THE 
UNIVERSE 
by George Gamow MD214, 50¢ 


FRONTIERS OF ASTRONOMY 
by Fred Hoyle MD200, 50¢ 


ELECTRONICS FOR EVERYONE 
by Monroe Upton KD351, 50¢ 


MEDICINE AND MAN 
by Ritchie Calder MD7217, 50¢ 


For our complete secondary school list, special Catholic 
educational list, or selected list of science books, write to 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY of World Literature, Inc. 


Box ST-4, 501 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 


a child should be punished physically.” 

(Be sure to read “The Strap That 
Played a Tune” on either page 9-T of 
Scholastic Teacher, or on page 21 of 
Senior Scholastic.) 


New British Schools 


A five-year school improvement pro- 
gram is in store for British education. 
Just approved by Parliament, the pro- 
gram goes into effect next year. 

It will mean more new school build- 
ings, especially high schools; more 
teachers; and more opportunities for 
higher education for British students 
Its total cost: £400,000,000 (about 
$1,120,000,000) over the next five 
years. This is 20 per cent more than 
current educational spending. (The 
British Labor Party tried to amend the 
program to raise spending even higher 

but the attempt failed.) 

The plan, drafted by the British Min- 
istry of Education, concentrates on im- 
proving secondary education. And _ it 
modifies the controversial “11-plus” 
examinations, which some Britons feel 
now arbitrarily bar many able youths 
from higher education. 

These examinations, in effect, divide 
voungsters in state schools at the age of 
ll into two groups: 

1. Those who may attend “grammar 
schools,” (about 20 per cent of the 
youngsters are in this category) which 
lead to university education. 

2. Those who may attend “modern” 
or technical schools, which ordinarily 
do not lead to higher education. 

Some of the latter schools, handi- 
capped by inadequate facilities, over- 
crowding, and lack of teachers, have 
not been able to win public confidence 
or respect. Youngsters assigned to them 
have often been regarded as “failures.” 
The new plan is designed to strengthen 
these schools and enable them to pro- 
vide “a full secondary education for 
each (pupil) in accordance with his 
ability and aptitude.” 

The standards of the “modern” school 
will be raised to those of the grammar 
schools and modern school pupils will 
also have the opportunity of qualifying 
for the coveted General Certificate of 
Education—the British hallmark of good 
all-around education in general subjects. 

The result of the change, the minis- 
try noted, is that henceforth “every 
child shall be able to travel along the 
educational road as far as his ability 
and perseverance can carry him.” 


Adlai Enters Fray 


Adlai E. Stevenson has entered the 
great debate over teacher education. 
Addressing the annual meeting of the 
National School Boards Association in 
San Francisco, the twice-unsuccessfui 
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Democratic nominee for President de- 
clared that “there has been too much 
emphasis on how to teach a child, rather 
than what to teach him.” 

“It seems to me,” the former Gover- 
nor of Illinois asserted, “that we should 
acknowledge the unhappy fact that our 
schools of education and teachers’ col- 
leges in the main live in isolation from 
the sources of intellectual ferment in 
the great universities.” 

Stevenson said on his recent trip to 
Russia he found concern there, also, 
that “the pedagogical institutes were 
overdoing the study of methods at the 
expense of subject matter.” 

Other convention highlights 
>Dr. James B. Conant reported on his 
survey of the American high school (see 
Scholastic Teacher, Jan. 30, 1959) 
Union leader James B. Carey called 
for the immediate doubling of teachers’ 
salaries and the construction this year of 
132,000 classrooms. 

P Assistant school superintendent John 
W. Shreve of Cincinnati predicted that 
school costs will continue to rise at the 
rate of about 10 per cent a year 
PNSBA president Carl P. Munck of 
Oakland, Calif., said that Americans 
“will always be ready to provide and to 
pay for a first class public education 
they will refuse to be satisfied with 


anything inferior or second rate.” 


Accent on Arts 


The accent will be on the creative 
arts, next week, when the American 
Association of School Administrators 
meets in convention at Atlantic City 
Representatives from the fields of mu- 
sic, theater, dance, painting, and archi 
tecture will be among the honored 
guests. Most prominent artists: Van 
Cliburn and Jose Limon 

But the nation’s top education admin 
istrators will also buckle down to the 
harsh realities of school life: booming 
enrollments, inflation, brickbats from 
critics, a shortage of good teachers. 

They will discuss—or hear discussions 
about—such topics as the use of tax 
money for parochial schools, TV experi- 
ments, Federal aid, reading, the 12- 
month school year, core, economic lit 
eracy, and Soviet education 

Speakers will include Louis G. Cowan 
of CBS-TV, U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Lawrence Derthick, and Har- 
vard’s Herold C. Hunt, among others. 


. 

Taylor Quits 

Dr. Harold Taylor, one-time “boy 
wonder” among college presidents, has 
resigned as president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, effective June 30. 

Taylor, who was appointed president 
of the Bronxville, N.Y., women’s college 
14 years ago when he was only 30, said 

























Travel, like education, is no longer a luxury. 
Thanks to Pan American’s special low-cost educa- 
tional tours, all the richness of travel can be yours. 
There are literally dozens of these tours starting as 
low as $699. (Many of them offer academic credits! ) 
All tour prices include new economy-class Clipper 
Thrift round-trip transportation. 

Flights to Europe can be arranged aboard Pan 
Am’s new Jet Clippers* and at no extra fare! These 
mighty Boeing 707s fly to Europe at speeds up to 
600 miles an hour—nearly 50° faster than propeller- 
driven aircraft. All the way you'll enjoy near-silent, 
vibration-free comfort, high above the weather. 

For further information about how you can enrich 
your life with the treasures of educational travel for 
the fewest dollars, write today for a FREE copy of 
the 1959 edition of ‘‘Adventures in Education,” a 
scholar’s guide to study and travel abroad. Write: 
George Gardner, Educational Director, P. O. Box 
1908, New York i7, MX. *Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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that he wanted to return to teaching 
and research in philosophy. Known as 
a progressive, provocative, and original 
thinker in education, Taylor cited a 
problem that is disturbing many other 
college presidents in his letter of resig- 
nation: 

“The steadily increasing burden of 
responsibility placed upon the Ameri- 
can college president for administering 
and financing education has become so 
great that it removes him from the Op- 
portunity to share in the intellectual 
and educational life of his institution.” 

Other college presidents who recently 
resigned or announced plans to resign 
in order to return to scholarly pursuits, 
include: Benjamin F. Wright, who left 
Smith College last April to accept a re- 
search fellowship; Lynn T. White, who 
resigned last year from Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif., to teach medieval his- 
tory; and W.K. Jordan of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, who will return next year to 
teaching and research in history. 


. 

Teaching Overseas 
Want to teach overseas next year? 
Opportunities are available in Army- 

operated schools for American children 

in Germany, France, Italy, Japan, and 

Okinawa. 

The pay for elementary, junior and 
senior high school teachers is $415 a 
month. A limited number of administra- 
tive positions, at $498.75 a month, may 
also be available. Round trip transpor- 
tation will be provided, as well as rent- 
free living quarters in most areas. The 
tour of duty is one-year. 

Requirements for teaching jobs in- 
clude a bachelor’s degree, 18 semester 
hours of professional teacher education, 
and not less than two years of teaching 
experience within past five years. Min- 
imum age is 23, maximum is 60. 

Applications for 1959-60 school year 
should be made as soon as possible and 
not later than May 1. Most major Army 
installations can furnish full informa- 
tion and applications. Write for “Op- 
portunities For Educators,” Dept. of the 
Army, Office of Civilian Personnel, In- 
terchange & Recruitment, Old Post Of- 
fice Bldg.; Washington 25, D.C. 


Map Talent Hunt 


The U.S. Office of Education is map- 
ping plans for a “talent inventory” of the 
nation’s high school students. 

An estimated 500,000 youngsters—5 
per cent of the total high school popu- 
lation—in 1,400 schools will take part in 
the project, the most ambitious one of 
its kind ever attempted. 

A two-day series of 25 tests will be 
given to the students, possibly next Jan- 
uary or February as the first phase of 
the giant study. This is expected to 


provide a representative picture of the 
entire high school enrollment, including 
student aptitudes and abilities and what 
their schools are doing to develop them. 
Then will come follow-up checks, 
planned for one, five, ten, and twenty 
vears later. These will show the effec 
tiveness of school testing, guidance and 
instructional programs, as well as the 
influences of home and community. 
The project, which has the backing 
of three other government agencies (in- 
cluding the National Science Founda- 
tion), will cost nearly $1,500,000. The 
actual studies will be conducted by the 
American Institute for Research, an 
affiliate of the Univ. of Pittsburgh. 


Would Amend Act 


The American Council on Education’s 
“Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government” 
has called for several amendments to 
the National Defense Education Act: 

1. The “forgiveness” feature of the 
college loan program should be ex- 
tended to students who become teach- 
ers in private elementary and secondary 
schools, and to teachers in both public 
and private institutions of higher learn- 
ing. (At present, it applies to students 
who become public elementary or sec- 
ondary school teachers.) 

2. The “loyalty oath” section of the 
act should be eliminated. 

3. Stipends for study should also be 
made available to people preparing to 
engage in counseling and guidance in 
private schools. (At present, it applies 
only to those preparing for public school 
counseling.) 


In Brief 


PMore than 1,500 awards totaling 
$50,000 will be offered this year in the 
Ford Motor Company’s annual Indus- 
trial Art Awards program. Now in its 
13th year, the competition is designed 
to encourage “pride of craftsmanship 
and creative imagination” among junior 
and senior high school students. The 32 
top prize winners will be given expense- 
paid trips to Dearborn, Mich., along 
with their instructors. For details, write 
Industrial Art Awards, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Former United Nations Under-Secre- 
tary Benjamin A. Cohen has joined 
Yeshiva Univ. Graduate School of Edu- 
cation in New York as a visiting pro- 
fessor. The Chilean statesman, who also 
served his country as ambassador to 
Bolivia and Venezuela, will teach two 
courses: “International Cooperation— 
The United Nations,” and “Problems of 
World Geography.” 


Programs of public education should 
(Continued on Page 14-T) 
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OOKING for a study tour to Hawaii? 
Eager to learn about education in 
foreign lands? Regardless of your in- 
terests, destination, or budget, one of 
the organizations listed 


tour for you! For complete in- 


below has a 
study 
formation on a specific tour, write di 
rectly to the 


sponsoring group. 


Academic Travel Abroad, Inc.—550 
Fifth Ave.,. N.Y.C. 36. Study tours to 
Africa, Europe, Far East, World in hu 
manities, sociology and art: credit 


$1,275 up. 

American Federation of 
Univ. of Hawaii, graduate courses in 
education and sociology; June 22-July 
31; $375 for air fare and tuition; credit 
Write Caylor International, 30 W 
Washington St., Chicago 2. Deadline 
Feb. 15. 

American Overseas Educators Organi- 
zation—725 So. Division, Ann Arbor 
Mich. Charter flight from Detroit to 
Frankfurt July 10, return Aug. 19: con- 
tacts with overseas educators and insti 


AOEO re 


Teachers— 


tutions; membership ($1) in 
quired; air fare $365 
American Youth Hostels—14 W. 8th 
St., N.Y.C. 11. Hosteling in U.S., Can 
ada, Europe, Mexico, Japan 
Americans Abroad—317 14th Ave., 
SE, Minneapolis 14, Minn. Seven to 11 
week European study $925 
$1,505. Trips to South America, World. 
Arizona State College—Tempe, Ariz. 
Roy C. Rice). Europe, June 15-July 29 
$1,330; Spain, June 30-Aug. 12, $935; 
Mexico, June 8-July 11, $475. Credit 
Arnold Tours—79 Newbury St., Bos 
ton 16, Mass. “Origins of New England” 


, June 22- 


tours, 


bus tour (with Boston Univ. 


July 3, $185 plus tuition, credit. Euro- 
pean tours $1,095-$1,595 

Dr. Alfonso Berrios—417 W. Chest- 
nut St., Oxford, Ohio. Sixteen- and 


23-day all-expense tours of Mexico, 
$399-$515. Study tour of Mexico, reg- 
istration at Univ. of Mexico or Mexico 
City College, 57 days, 6 credits, $415 
plus room and board. 

Boston Univ.—Summer Term Office, 
685 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15. 
Three 7-week study tours to eastern and 
western Europe, $1,260-$1,550, 6 
credits. 

Brigham Young Univ.—Travel Study 
Tours, Provo, Utah. Study tours to Eu- 
rope, North America and Hawaii, Latin 
America, Mexico, Canada; credit; $275 
up. Comparative Education Tour of Eu- 
rope, June 29-Aug. 21, $995. 


Tours — Brownell Bldg., 


Brownell 


Birmingham, Ala. European tours, 38 
days up, $1,243 up. 

Brubeck Tours—4620 Manordene Rd., 
Baltimore 29, Md.—U.S., Canada, Mex- 





Study Tours Roundup 


ico, South America, Europe; 21-50 
days; $324-$1,365. 

Conservation Caravan—Holland, New 
York (Mabel H. Aug. 22-29 
tour of western, central and northern 
New York and parts of Vermont ob- 


serving resources and conservation; $90, 


James). 


all inclusive 

Education Travel Assn., Inc.—554 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36. Thirty-two day 
courses at Univ. of Madrid, Univ. of 
Florence, Univ. of Vienna; $688.20 up; 
credit. “Campus on the Continent” tour, 
62 days, $1,295. 

European Traveling Seminar—2475 
Virginia Ave., NW, Washington 7, D.C. 
University sponsored study tours of 
Europe and the Middle East, $995 and 
up; credit. 

Hubert Herring—765 Indian _ Hill 
Blvd., Claremont, Calif. Around South 
America, July 2-August 1, $1,561. 

Hilton Tours—P.O. Box 1007, Vallejo 
Calif. Europe, 58 days, $935. 

House of Travel—17 E. 
N.Y.C. 17. Europe, 58-day 
in Europe” tour, $996 
College—Ithaca, N.Y. (Di 
“Culture of Puerto 
Rico and Virgin Islands,” June 28 
Aug. 8, credit, $525. “Cultural De- 
velopment of Mexico,” July 5-Aug. 9, 
credit, $775. “Music in Europe,” July 
2-Aug. 31, credit, $1,475. 

International School of Art—33 W. 
12nd St., N.Y.C. 36. Scandinavian Art 
Survey, Workshop at Trogen, June 25 
Aug. 9, $1,190. Spanish and Tangier 
Extension, $295 


49th St., 
“Holiday 


Ithaca 
Wm. Grimshaw) 
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“You're probably anxious to hear about our study tour!”’ 
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Miami Univ., 


Abroad 
Oxford, Ohio. Europe, 63 days, $1,395; 


lectures on contemporary Europe an so 


Miami Univ. 


cial problems; credit 

Montana State Univ.—Missoula 
tana (Dr. Harold Tascher). Study 
of northern Rocky Mt. states and west 
June 20-July 


Mon 


tou! 


ern Canadian Provinces, 
25, $395, credit. 

Montclair State College—Bureau of 
Field Studies, Upper Montclair, N.J 
Fourteen-day bus tour of New Eng 
land and French Canada, $150 plus 
meals, 3 credits. Mexico, July 10-August 
4. $596 from New York, 3 credits. 

National Education Assn.—1201 16th 
St., NW. Washington 6, D.C. Study 
Mexico, West Indies, South 
America, Hawaii, Alaska, World, Eu 
rope ($985 and up), U.S., Africa; 
credit possible. Six-week Washington 
U.N. seminar, $310, credit. 

New York Univ.—School of Educa 
tion, Washington Square, N.Y.C. 3 
(Ralph E. Pickett). “Western Europe 
Today,” July 6-Aug. 28, $1,284; “Mod- 

l-Aug. 6, $1,320; 
“Land of the Bible,” July 1l-Aug. 6, 
$1,020: “Puerto Rican Culture and 
Education,” July 7-Aug. 14, $390 
Credit. 

Oriental Study Tour—2275 Mission 
St., San Francisco 10, Calif. Univ. of 
Hawaii sponsored study tour of Japan, 
Formosa, Hong Kong, Macao, and Ma 
nila; 44 days; $2,495; 5 credits. 

Pan American World Airways—Edu 
cational Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
No., Long Island City 1, N.Y. “Jet Age 
Adventures in Education” many 
tours. Write for free copy. 

Pennsylvania State College — Assn 
Consultants for Education Abroad, P.O 


tours to 


ern Israel,” July 


lists 
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PATTERNS 


Cycles of change leave patterns behind 
n stone, marble, fresco. The miracle 
S you can wing across Time to the 
stirring glories of India’s Classic Age " 7" " mirrored at Sarnath, Konarak, Ellora 
the majestic grandeur of the Mogul Era 


as patterned at Agra, Delhi, Jaipur 


Let modern India be your 


Send for illustrated brochures on centers of sculpture. Write your Travel Agent or Dept. ST 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 

19 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y.* MURRAY HILL 8-2245 

685 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. > EXBROOK 7-0066 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons 





SAVE = = w See Britain and 


Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by train! 
Distances are short . . . service frequent 
and convenient. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
Good for up to 1000 miles . . . use also 
traveling on Irish cross-channel and Mac- 
Brayne’s steamers. 





Obtain them from your Travel Agent Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... good 


1st CLASS 2nd CLASS on oan tain to Ene 


land, Scotland, and 
S 50 $ Wales (except for a few 
Continental boat 
trains) at any time for 
9 consecutive days. Just 


Wish “planning” literature? Write British Railways, show your “Guest 


> ’ . Ticket” and go where 
Dept. J9-2, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. you will. First Class 


$36, Second Class $24. 





Box 645, State College, Pa. Summer 
study in Paris program, July 2-Aug. 1, 


political science, 3 credits, $945. 


Percival Tours—183 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 16. Europe, World, Middle 


East; 24 days up; $949 up. Credit pos- 


sible. 


St. John’s College—Annapolis, Md. 
(James M. Tolbert). “Great Books Semi- 
nar,” July-Aug., approx. $1,200, west- 
ern Europe, credit. 

San Francisco State College—San 
Francisco 27-ST, Calif. (Dr. D. S 
Wheelwright). Music & Art tour of 
Europe, 44 days, depart June 27 or July 
1, $1,587, graduate credit. 

SITA—World Travel—545 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 17. University-sponsored study 
tours to Europe, Mexico, Hawaii, Ori 
ent; music, dance, art, languages, his 
tory; $390 up; credit. Scholarships 
available, apply before April 1. Special 
45-day Orient tour $998; 72-day World 
tour, $2,290. 


South Pacific Tour—200 Rockingham 
St., Rochester 20, N.Y. Hawaii, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, Fiji; July 14-Aug. 
22; $1,782 complete. Credit. 

Study Abroad—250 W. 57th St., 
N.Y.C. 19. Study tours to Europe (from 
$696); Latin America, $1,155; World, 
$2,750; history, political science, lit 
erature; credit. Summer study program 
at Sorbonne, with Temple Univ., July 
15-Aug. 31, $730 including 16-day tour 
of France; credit. 

Teachers College—Columbia Univ., 
N.Y.C. 27. European traveling seminars 
in education, French language and 
civilization, and fine arts; $1,690; credit 


U. S. National Student Assn.—May 
fair Bldg., 701 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 36 
Budget educational tours to Europe for 
ages 18-27: $749-$1,260. 


Univ. of Idaho— Moscow, Idaho (Prof 
Mhyra S. Minnis). “The European 
Scene” study tour, June 29-Aug. 27, 
$1,295. 10-day Scandinavian extension, 
$200. 


Wayne State Univ.—Detroit 2, Mich. 
(Dr. Wm. Reitz). European study tour 
in comparative education, June 18 
Aug. 16, approx. $1,525 Detroit and 
return, credit. 

Western Illinois Univ.—Macomb, III 
(A. B. Roberts). Study tours in geogra- 
phy, biology, social science, English, 
art; U. S., World, Latin America, Eu- 
rope, Mexico, Hawaii; credit; $248- 
$3,537. Seminar on Washington and 
U.N., July 13-Aug. 21, $310. 

World Seminar on Education—Uni- 
versity Heights, 181 E. Winspear, Buf- 
falo 15, N. Y. “Holiday of Holidays” 
European tour June 21-Sept. 1, includes 
seminars in Switzerland, $1,759, credit. 


Betty CONNOLLY 
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WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


High School—U. S. A. (p. 12). In our 
national affairs article we hit the high 
points in the Conant report, The Amer- 
ican High School Today, and explore 
Dr. Conant’s recommendations. 

U. S. High Schools—Are They Too 
Soft? (p. 6). You will be in a fighting 
mood after reading the views of for- 
eign teen-agers visiting our high schools 
under the auspices of the New York 
Herald Tribune. In our Forum Topic of 
the Week, they tell us what they think 
about U. S. high schools. 

India’s Villages—Seedbeds of Democ- 
racy (p. 8). In our foreign affairs article 
we look into India’s problems with spe- 
cial reference to the panchayats—local 
village from Red 
China’s communes. 

Breakthroughs in Science: Perkin (p. 
14). We meet the English chemist who 
developed the first synthetic dye and 
made our world more colorful by re- 


councils—a far cry 


designing nature. 
i 


High School—U. S. A. (p. 12) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

The long-awaited report of Dr. James 
Bryant Conant is out. Dr. Conant, for- 
mer president of Harvard University, 


has surveyed American high schools 
from coast to coast. Although Dr. 
Conant believes that our secondary 


school education needs “no change in 
its basic pattern,” he sees room for im- 
provement and makes a number of sig- 
nificant recommendations. 

Dr. Conant believes that it is possible 
to do a good job for all students in a 
school—one_ that 
academic 


comprehensive high 
offers both vocational 
courses. He recommends the consolida- 
tion of small high schools so that better 
facilities can be made available, teach- 
ers utilized more effectively, and special 
provision made for the bright. He calls 
for a curriculum of four years of Eng- 
lish, three years of social studies, one 
vear of math, and one year of science 
for all students, with the emphasis on 
pupils working up to their individual 
For superior students, he 


and 


capacities. 
counsels a more rigorous curriculum of 
basic subjects. Dr. Conant recommends 
a minimum of four years of a foreign 
language, if students are expected to 
master the language. 

The Conant report is generally opti- 
mistic in tone and comes at' a time when 
American high schools are the subject 
of considerable controversy. 


Teaching Guide ; ; 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Aim 


To help students evaluate Dr. Co- 


nant’s report on the American high 
school today. 
Assignment 

1. What kind of research did Dr. 
Conant undertake before writing his 


report, The American High School To- 
day? 

2. List three recommendations which 
Dr. Conant has made and indicate the 
extent to which you agree or disagree 
with one of the recommendations. 

3. Dr. Conant’s report has been de- 
scribed as “optimistic in tone.” Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What academic subjects are you 
required to pass before you can receive 
a diploma from our school? How do 
our requirements for graduation com- 
pare with Dr. Conant’s recommended 
curriculum for all students. 

2. To what extent, if 
attempt to make provision for slow stu- 
dents in our school? Bright students? 

3. How many of you are studying a 
hands) ? 


any, do we 


foreign language (show of 
What does Dr. Conant recommend as a 


requirement for study of a foreign lan- 


guage? Do you agree? Support your 
viewpoint. 
4. Do you think our school is the 


right size for making possible the most 
effective high school education? Why 
or why not? 

5. If you had a choice of remaining 
in high school to graduate or leaving 





before graduation, which would you 
choose? Why? 

6. The American people seem to be 
more with education than 


ever before in our history. Why? 


concerned 


Things to Do 

See the suggestion for a round-table 
discussion under the teaching aids for 
the forum topic, “U. S$. High Schools 
Are They Too Soft?” The class should 
be advised to read both this article and 
the forum piece in order to gain a more 
balanced view of criticism of our high 


schools. 


U. S. High Schools . . . Are They 
Too Soft? (p. 6) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Forum Topic 

Once again we giving foreign 
teen-agers, who are visiting the United 
States as delegates to the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, 
an opportunity to voice their opinions 
about American institutions. This time, 
based on very brief and limited contact 
with American schools, they have eval- 
uated (tentatively, we hope) such as- 
pects of our educational system as: pro 
vision for the slow, average, and bright; 
the elective system; high schools for all 
students; teaching of foreign languages; 
inclusion in the curriculum of subjects 
like sewing, cooking, and music; prep- 
aration for citizenship; higher educa 


are 


tion; etc. 
Among other outcomes of American 
education, the foreign teen-agers were 





TIPS FOR 


superior student. 


special abilities —H.L.H. 





TEACHERS 


Have you identified your superior students? In the social studies and 
in English, too, a student’s fluency in expressing himself suggests that he is 
superior. When the fluency is both oral and written, we 
closer to identification of the superior student. Fluency may be a quick 
guide to the superior student, but other measurements should be used before 
we can be reasonably sure that our identification is accurate. 

It is sound practice to check the standardized test scores in your pupils’ 
guidance files. If I.Q. score is 130 or higher, and the pupil reads widely 
and does arithmetic two years or more above grade level, he would appear 


may feel even 


to be superior. If these promising scores are combined with consistently high 
grades in subject matter, you can assume that you are dealing with a 


Many large high schools, after identifying superior students, group them 
homogeneously and seek to develop a curriculum that will work such stu- 
dents up to their capacity. Where one or two superior students are in a 
heterogeneous group, the resourceful teacher will find ways of utilizing their 
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concerned about the effectiveness of our 
educational system in meeting the Rus- 
sian challenge in the fields of science 
and world politics. 


Aims 

1. To invite pupil attention to the 
willingness of the United States to ac- 
cept criticism by people from other 
lands. 

2. To help students evaluate critical- 
ly the opinions of American education 
advanced by visiting teen-agers from 
foreign lands. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How likely is it that the kind of 
forum discussion reported in Senior 
Scholastic could appear in publications 
of some other countries? 

2. What evidence have we that our 
press, and other mass media, have fre- 
quently been a forum for criticism of 
the United States? (e.g., Russian dep- 
uty prime minister Mikoyan was re- 
cently given abundant opportunity in 
newspapers, radio, TV for airing his 
views; foreign opinion of everything 
from criticism of our TV commercials 
to our policy in Kuwait is reported by 
our mass media; etc.) 

3. If you had been a participant in 
the forum, how might you have re- 
plied to criticism that the intellectual 
status of U. S. high schools is very low? 

1. The criticism is sometimes made 
that high school students are given too 
wide a choice of subjects? Do you 
agree? Defend your answer. What is 
the typical program of our students who 
plan to attend a selective college? (In 
many high schools this program is: 4 
vears of English, 4 years of math, 3 
years of science, 3 years of a foreign 
language, 3% years of social studies, 
t years of health education, 1 year of 
music appreciation, 1 year of fine arts, 
plus additional “solid” subjects. ) 

5. In most foreign school systems 
subjects like cooking, sewing, family 
living, driver education, music, etc., are 
left for the home. Should we drop such 
subjects from our curriculum? Defend 
your answer. 


Things to Do 

1. Have students select one of the 
areas of high school education where 
the foreign teen-agers were most crit- 
ical of our practices or philosophy. Or- 
ganize a round-table discussion in 
which four students exchange opinion 
on the educational practice (e.g., the 
elective system). A student moderator 
can present the topic and keep the 
discussion moving. After the panel has 
had its say, the class can ask questions 
of the panel members or make com- 
ments. The student moderator can sum- 
marize. Feel free to step in if the dis- 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


February 20, 1959 
Special Issue . . . Your Career 
Career Features: U. S. Student Loan 
Program .. . Education Beyond High 
School ... Job Market 1959... Careers 
for Women ... A Career in the Service 
... Letters of Application ... Meet the 
Test—Are You Right for the Job? ... 
Where to Get Career Pamphlets .. . 
Where to Get That Scholarship . . . 
Plus Regular Features 


Coming February 27 


Special Issue on Congress at Work 








cussion bogs down or if flagrantly false 
facts are unchallenged. 

2. Advise students to read the na- 
tional article, “High School—U.S.A.” 
(p. 12) in connection with the forum 
topic. 


India (p. 8) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

India, a sub-continent of Asia and 
the second most populous nation in the 
world, is a testing ground for democ- 
racy. A “nation of villages,” India’s two- 
fold agricultural program includes irri- 
gation of new land and a “grass roots” 
community development approach to 
teach villagers better diet, health, and 
farming. 

Impressive strides have been made 
in India’s industrial development—elec- 
tricity, textiles, jute, steel, cement—but 
there is a lack of capital, and needed 
wealth has been drained off by an arms 
build-up resulting from the dispute 
with Pakistan over Kashmir. 

India has received considerable U. S. 
and some Russian economic aid. The 
former British colony, which gained its 
independence in 1947, has maintained 
a neutralist position in the cold war. 
Recently, however, Prime Minister 
Nehru has become openly critical of 
Communists abroad. Formerly he had 
confined his criticism to Communists 


at home. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems facing the young republic of 
India and the place of this populous 
nation in the cold war. 


Assignment 
1. How do each of the following in- 
fluence life in India: (a) geography; 
(b) climate; (c) population growth? 
2. Show how India is attempting 
to meet its (a) agricultural problems; 
(b) industrial problems. 


3. (a) How has the U. S. helped 





India since the end of World War II? 
(b) Account for India’s neutralist po- 
sition in the cold war. 


Motivation 

Americans are great travelers, and 
more of us are visiting the Far East. 
Why might you be tempted to include 
India in vour world travels? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What might you expect to learn 
about India’s efforts to meet its agri- 
cultural problems by a visit to Indian 
villages? 

2. If you were an American business- 
man, would you be willing to invest 
some of your capital in India’s indus- 
try? What factors would you consider 
before making an investment? 

3. What has our relationship been 
with India, since she gained her inde- 
pendence from Great Britain? 

4. The term neutralism has been 
added to our social studies vocabulary 
since the end of World War II. How 
has India’s foreign policy helped to 
shape the meaning of the term, neutral- 
ism? 


Application 

What difference does it make to us 
whether or not India is successful in 
meeting her many economic and _po- 
litical problems? 


William Henry Perkin (p. 14) 
“Breakthroughs in Science” this week 
is devoted to the 19th-century English 
chemist who successfully manufactured 
the first synthetic dye and showed that 
synthetics could improve on nature. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is a synthetic? Name some 
synthetic products which are widely 
used today. 

2. How did William Henry Perkin 
demonstrate that a scientist could be a 
businessman too? 

3. To what extent has applied chem- 
istry changed our lives in the past 
century? 


Things to Do 

The class chemist can tell the story 
of how applied chemistry made possible 
the synthetic rubber tire or some other 
widely used synthetic like nylon. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 26) 

I. High School: 1-c; 2-d; 3-d; 4-d. 

II. India: 1-d; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-d; 6-d; 
7-a; 8-b. 

III. Reading a Graph: 1-NS; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-T. 

IV. Understanding a Cartoon: 1-T; 2-F; 
3-T; 4-d. 
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TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 


A Dutch 
Horse Market 


By ROBERT J. HYBELS 


BLAST of hot air on the 
my head look 
shoulder into the bobbing eye of an 
enormous plow horse. Somehow, I made 


top of 


made me over my 


room. No sooner had the horse passed 
than I felt 


down at a 


a rude push and glared 
bluntly 
way, a grinning boy at her head. My 
wife and I held hands to avoid being 
separated. We were but two Americans 


cow wedging her 


being carried along in the crush of 
30,000 Dutchmen compressed into a 
village meant for 2,000. 

Following a 750-vear-old 
Zuidlaren, in the northeast corner of the 
Netherlands, holding its annual 
horse market, billed as the biggest in 
Western Europe—but not in any guide 
book. We were probably the only for- 
elgners there. 

Forced by their numbers to move at 


custom, 


Was 


a mere shuffle, the people squirmed 
with holiday excitement. All were farm- 
ers, their faces chapped by outdoor 
weather and cold-water washings, their 
feet incased in klompen painted bright 
vellow, the men in visored caps and 
(often of 
overcoats 


suits corduroy), the women 


in shabby and long wool 
stockings. Scarcely anyone wore the cos- 
tume of his ancestors; it was no longer 
fashionable. 

Men. women, horses, cows, and even 
a few pigs and sheep jammed the vil- 


choked the 


Here and there a sel- 


lage square and narrow 
medieval streets 
ler paraded his horse before buyers. 

Most of 
work animals with cropped tails and 
shaggy hoofs. To prove its good health, 


trot within 


the horses were ponderous 


each was driven at a fast 


Robert J. Hybels is a social studies 
teacher at Newton H.S., Newtonville, 
Mass. This story won first prize in the 
European Travel Division of last year’s 
Travel Story Award Contest. 


inches of the crowd, the man with the 
bridle loping along stiff-legged in his 


wooden shoes, another man _ enthusi- 


cracking a whip or pound- 


ing the horse’s solid rump. At the end 


astically 


of the space the man who was “steer- 
ing” would try to make the awkward 
beast “spin around on a dime” like an 
American teen-ager with his employer’s 
truck. 

The bargaining was like a game. Buy- 
er and seller stretched out their hands 
as if offering to shake, looked each other 
in the eye, and began naming figures, 
as their neighbors, in a jocular mood, 
urge them on. As 
suggested a price, he tried to clasp the 


gathered to each 
other’s hand, but his opponent would 
slap the hand away and either wait for 
another offer or propose one himself. 
If, eventually, after much hand-clap- 
ping, they reached an agreement, a firm 
handshake sealed the bargain, and both 
went off to a tavern where the seller 
treated to a shot of gin (the Dutch 
national drink) and the buyer pulled 
the full purchase price of the animal 
from a bag around his neck 

In 750 the Zuidlaren market 
has developed several sidelines: a dis- 


years, 
play of farm machinery; a big circus 
under tents: sideshows outside of which 
bored girls shivered in tights, helping 
the barkers lure them in; shooting gal 
leries; “dodge-em” miniature cars (driv- 
en with tense concentration by youths 


used to horses); a wooden bowl in 
which two women spun on motorcycles 
at right angles to gravity; and food 
booths. Hot dogs were being offered 
with mustard but no bun—you held the 
meat in your fingers. There were stacks 
of a special bread baked only once a 
year in celebration of market day: round 
eighteen across, 
currants, either 


loaves, about inches 
heavy with offered 
whole or in wedges already buttered. 


Powdery blue hothouse grapes were be- 
ing auctioned off unweighed from the 
tailgates of trucks, the hawkers keeping 
upa steady line of chatter that had the 
crowd laughing. 

Anxious to sit followed 
some people into a tent that had a chet 


down, we 


out front tending a big cauldren of deep 
fat over a coal fire. A heavy lace cu 
tain covered the doorway. In the dim 
interior we made out a table 
flanked by two wooden benches, at the 
far end of which two middle-aged cou 
ples sat passing around a bottle of gin 


long 


and enjoying their own noise. We sat 
next to the doorway and ordered hot 
“puffetjes” 
“oliebollen” (holeless doughnuts ). 
Outside once again, we passed many 


(miniature pancakes) and 


fish vendors selling fried fish which peo 
ple ate 
they munched like licorice sticks, and 


raw, headless herring that they lowered 


in their hands, smoked eels that 


into their gullets like. sword-swallowers 

Then we saw the “stoom-carrousel.” 
Ladies of the “Naughty Nineties” dec- 
orated the walls of the tent, a calliope 
played roller-piano music, a man in th 
center stoked a fiery boiler, and every 
thing went at top speed: the horses 
really bucked, the gilded seats tipped 
swayed, and _ hilarious 


and passengers 


threw colored streamers at each other. 
This merry-go-round never stopped; it 
merely slowed down to pick up and 
let off passengers agile enough to jump. 

By evening, the farmers and the ani 
mals were gone. In their stead, young 
people filled the streets, promenading 
up and down, eyeing each other boldly. 
For many of them this was the only 
opportunity they 
the year to meet someone from another 
village. If all went well tonight 
knows?) a marriage might result. The 
horse market was over, but the “mar- 


riage market” had just begun. 


would have during 


(who 








New Materials 








101 BEST EDUCATIONAL GAMES 
by Muriel Mandell—119-page book de- 
signed as a teaching tool in working 
with 5- to 10-year-olds. Included are 
games to teach numbers, spelling, read- 
ing, speaking, vocabulary, writing, 
weather, nature study, astronomy, map 
study, current affairs. From Sterling 
Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., NYC 
16 ($2.50). 


BEET SUGAR TEACHING KIT— 
Tells the story of beet sugar from plant- 
ing to diverse uses. Kit includes a 
teacher's manual covering the history, 
processing and uses of beet Sugar; a 
topical outline of the unit; and class- 
room activities. Also included are 12 
step-by-step photos of sugar beets from 
field to factory; a set of 4-page pupil 
questionnaires; and 4 posters in full 
color. Kit is free to teachers from the 


United States Beet Sugar Assn., Dept. 
IF, Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


FILM AND FILMSTRIP GUIDES— 
Educational Films Guide 1954-58 and 
Filmstrip Guide 1955-58, Revised Sup- 
plement list A-V materials by title and 
subject matter. They also have a direc- 
tory of major sources, with complete 
addresses. The film guide catalogues 
6,325 16mm films and costs $7. The 
filmstrip guide lists 3,938 strips and 
costs $14, including an annual spring 
supplement through 1962. Write H. 
W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
N.Y.C. 52. 


STORYBOOK-—77-page bibliography, 
listing stories to tell and read aloud— 
from Ah Tcha the Sleeper to Zuni Folk 
Tales. There is also a subject index 
giving stories about heroes, festivals, 











and other lands. From the New York 
Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd 
St., N.Y.C. 18 ($1). 


1959 CATALOGUE—New 72-page 
Denoyer-Geppert catalogue describing 
globes; visual-relief, graphic relief, and 
world history maps; basic science charts; 
atlases; models. Free from Denoyer- 
Geppert, 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Tl. 


EXPLORER PROJECTORS—Bell & 
Howell's four new automatic slide 
projectors (the Explorers) feature illu- 
minated controls, remote control system 
to advance or reverse slides at the touch 
of a button, a special design to prevent 
slides from going out of focus, and an 
“editor” permitting slide re-arranging 
even during slide show. Retail prices 
range from $79.95 to $179.95. 








Books 


THE HEART IS THE TEACHER, 
by Leonard Covello with Guido D’ Agos- 
tino. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, $4.75). 





This book reveals the other side of 
the coin that flipped Evan (Blackboard 
Jungle) Hunter and others who have 
attacked New York’s poorer schools. 
Whereas those who favor the Hunter 
school of writing have gone out of focus 
to make the light reflect from switch- 
blades, brass knuckles, etc., Leonard 
Covello has sidestepped realism in order 
to provide his picture with warm hues. 
As a result, the book is a sincere his- 
tory of one man’s battle against delin- 
quency and social inequality. 

Mr. Covello, who spent 45 years in 
the New York City school system, is 
a born teacher. At one time he left the 
teaching profession for a more lucrative 
position in advertising. However, after 
a year his discontent prodded him back 
into education. 

The book recounts Mr. Covello’s 
childhood in Italy and his trials while 
attending a “soup school” in New York 
at the turn of the century. Although 
the family had little money, Leonard’s 
ability to maintain his grades while 
handling outside jobs won him a Pu- 
litzer scholarship to Columbia. During 
his stay at the university, he picked up 
some teaching experience in YMCA 
classes and decided on education as a 
profession. 


Once he was established in the field 
of education, Mr. Covello’s Italian 
background and his regard for inter- 
cultural work helped his school to 
assimilate the first generation Americans 
who lived in East Harlem. 

—Henry B. MALONEY 
Cooley H.S., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ALTGELD’S AMERICA: THE LIN- 
COLN IDEAL VERSUS CHANGING 
REALITIES, by Ray Ginger. (Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York, 1958, $4.95). 


The Chicago that exploded into being 
after the Great Fire of 1871 went 
askew because the rural ideals of its 
creators were out of touch with the 
realities of urbanization. It took. great 
humanists to reinterpret Lincoln’s ideals 
of compassion for the common man. 

These practical idealists included: 
John Peter Altgeld, the governor who 
pardoned the Haymarket anarchists; 
Jane Addams, the director of Hull House 
who helped found the profession of 
social work; Clarence Darrow, the 
lawyer with a brief for the underdog; 
Eugene Debs, the union organizer who 
supported the strike at Pullman’s 
“model” town; John Dewey and Thor- 
stein Veblen, scholars who put intel- 
ligence to work in the everyday world; 
Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright 
who built structures appropriate to 
Chicago’s democracy; and Theodore 
Dreiser whose fiction provided insight 
into the nature of the social changes 
going on in America. 

Ginger writes clearly and dramatical- 


ly of the big events—social, political, 
economic, artistic— shaping the new 
Chicago at the turn of the century. 
At the same time he throws light on 
our present anxieties over adequate 
goals for America. Though based on 
years of research in original sources, the 
book is written in a crisp vernacular 
that is never patronizing. 

—Patrick D. Hazarp 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES — United States 
Expansion Overseas—13% mins., color or 
B&W. Expansion to Hawaiian Islands, 
Cuba, Philippines, Central America; 
changing policy during terms of Cleve- 
land, McKinley, T. Roosevelt; problems 
and long-range results of expansion. 
(Jr. & Sr. HS) Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, II. 

The Race for Space—abt. 60 frs. Ef- 
forts of U.S. and Russia to reach out 
into space; military and scientific im- 
portance; current steps in space travel; 
history of the research; import of inter- 
continental missile rivalry. (Jr. & Sr. 
HS) Office of Educational Activities, 
The New York Times 229 West 43rd 
St., NYC. SS. 

Policeman Walt Learns His Job—11 
mins, color or B&W. Training from day 
sworn in; classes, lessons and training; 
first patrol duty alone. (M.G.) Film 
Associates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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Sharing Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Thoughts from Talks 


Excerpts from addresses at the recent 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English: 

Virginia Sorenson, author of Miracles on 
Maple Hill, Plain Girl, Curious Missie: 

We are fellow conspirators bringing 
children and books together! 

Most found a 
home in books. 

We all know 
the great works of the past. 

As we talk with children we should 
relax on the score of the importance of 


of us have second 


need to and respect 


our words and concentrate on kindness. 
Then the right words will come. 

Children are further 
today. It is possible for them to have 


coming faster 
been everywhere without really having 
been anywhere. 

Boys and girls of today are enchanted 
with the simple and commonplace . . . 
birds, trees, flowers. 


The old 


luxurious society 


adages no longer fit ow 
for the, 


phasis on work and economy. There is 


put an em 


ho need to work so hard now, no need 
to rush. There is time for leisure. 

filled with 
new 


The new leisure should be 
beauty, used with intelligence. A 
lesson is needed—“Seek beauty for 
beauty’s sake.” 

Make the inner 


dren’s lives rich and lovel\ 
food for hope. 


furnishings of 


chil- 


give them 


Mrs. Sorenson’s parents used to tell 
her each time she left the house, “work 
and work.” Now she knows they really 
meant, “Be Happy.” We, as teachers, 
must “work and work.”) 


William Hoth, Wayne State Univ.: 

As we develop designs for curricula 
we must keep the element of uncer- 
tainty as a part of the program. We 
cannot specify each factor. We should 
learn to accommodate ourselves to a 
certain sense of insecurity. We should 
build with the assumption that this 
will be looked at again and again—and 
will be revised. 


Helen Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation: 


If we were teachers in Russia we 


would teach within a regimented frame- 
There uniformity in 


work. would be 





the type of program, methods of teach- 
ing, grading, and the textbooks used. 

We are fortunate in that we can par- 
ticipate in the making of our own lan- 
guage arts program. 

The teaching of the language arts in 
the elementary school seems to be on 
a plateau. Are the principles we be- 
lieve reflected in our teaching? Do we 
look at the language arts program as 
one made up of experiences of children 
or as the teaching of children to read, 
to write, to spell? 

Perhaps we need to promote a mar- 
riage of these two ideas. 


Frances Erickson, Seattle Public School: 
We must try to develop to the maxi- 
mum the ability: 


11-T 


1. To think clearly and logically—for 
the most important function of languag 
is its use in thought. 

2. The ability to 
thought with clarity and a degree of ac 


communicate 


curacy. 

3. Sensitivity to beauty and sensibil 
ity to the feelings of others. Response 
to literature is a valuable aid in 
this. ) 


4. Independence in finding and using 


most 


mass media, 
5. An awareness of the significance 
of language and one’s responsibilities in 


using it. 


Erwin Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology: 

Teachers are busy articulating all 
over the place, vet the college teache: 
has little idea of what goes on in the 
average high school. 

Business tells us that there is a de- 
cline in the new employees’ ability on 
verbal parts of testing programs. 

Articulation will improve when col- 
sulking in their 
work with high 


lege 
Gothic to 
school teachers on this common prob- 
lem. Their salvation be jointly 
earned. 


professors stop 
and 


must 


Mary HARBAGE 
Editor, Explorer 





Minnesota 


SUMMER 
SESSION 

















FIRST TERM 
June 15-July 18 


SECOND TERM 
July 20 - August 22 


More than 1,000 courses 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 


with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 


Facilities of highest quality 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 


and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums— 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 


For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session, 919 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Parade of the States 





Montana Educators Study 


Curriculum Revision 
By HARRIET MILLER 


Montana Superintendent of Public Instruction 


M°>.. SIGNIFICANT of current 
activities in education in Mon- 
tana is a state-wide program of cur- 
riculum study. 

Pre-dating Sputnik and the resultant 
surge of concern about curriculum, 
Montana’s program began in April, 
1957, at a State Superintendents’ Con- 
ference of School Administrators, called 
to discuss curriculum revision and de- 
velopment. 

The administrators wholeheartedly 
endorsed curriculum study, and in thei 
conference report noted the “necessity 
for analyzing curriculum offerings from 
kindergarten through grade twelve... . 
Our present course of study is out of 
date, outmoded, and is not in general 
use. . . . Adequate study guides are 
needed to assist in recognizing the 





TRADE WINDS HOTEL 


in beautiful St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
U.S.A. offers special summer rates of 
$7.50 a day per person with two meals; 
also rates for long stays. All summer 
sports. Average daily temp. 78. No hay 
fever. Write direct airmail. 











NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS AND 
ENGLISH COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


@ STIMULATE your students by entering them in a 
nationwide competitive examination. This year separate 
competitive examinations are being offered in the fol- 
lowing areas: Current Events, Spelling, Grammar and 
Punctuation, Composition Skills and Vocabulary De- 
velopment. Awards will be granted to those students 
achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. Full line 
of tape recordings and teaching units also available. 

Send for FREE copy of last year’s examination and 

detailed listing of available moterials to Donald R. 

Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 

Street, Apt. B-7, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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Harriet Miller 


proper amount of time and emphasis to 
be placed on the various course con- 
tents .. . to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in education . . . to estab- 
lish minimum requirements... to stand- 
ardize the placement of subjects in vari- 
ous years of school . . . and to assist the 
teacher training schools... . 

“The curriculum study should result in 
definition and establishment of require- 
ments at all levels within the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools.” 

Next action was appointment of an 
official State Curriculum Committee to 
assist Montana’s understaffed Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in meeting 
the needs. This was followed by ap- 
pointment of working subcommittees, 
to date, in English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, social studies, and health and 
physical education. Subcommittees will 
be added for other school subjects. 

Committee membership is _profes- 
sional; members are elementary and 
secondary teachers, administrators, fac- 
ulty of Montana institutions of higher 
education, and staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

While the technical nature of the 
project requires that the actual work 
be done by professionals, the interest of 
the public has not been neglected. 
Close cooperation with the Montana 
Citizens’ Committee for the Schools is 
maintained; the chairman of the Citi- 
zens Committee is a member of the 
State Curriculum Committee. A_ lay 
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member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion also serves on the Curriculum 
Committee. 

To further encourage public interest 
in elementary and secondary curricula, 
the State Curriculum Committee, in co- 
operation with the Montana Citizens’ 
Committee for the Schools, sponsored 
12 area meetings throughout the state 
in November, 1957, to discuss the 
topic, “What Should Our Schools Ac- 
complish?” 

The public 
Greater emphasis and concentration on 
basic subjects. (2) Higher standards in 
all subjects—greater challenge. (3) Bet 
ter teachers—better trained, better paid. 
(4) Increased communication, coopera 
tion, and understanding between par- 


recommended: (1) 


ents and teachers. 

Thus, Montana’s curriculum study 
benefits from four coordinated ap 
proaches: that of the public, teachers 
and administrators, higher education 
personnel, and the state education 
agency. 

It is recognized that such a statewide 
program is an undertaking of consider- 
able magnitude; it will take time to 
achieve the desired goals. Only in high 
school English, on which a committee 
has been at work since 1956, is a 
course guide now near completion. The 
second edition of a tentative English 
guide is now in trial use in Montana 
high schools. This summer a final revi- 
sion will be completed. 

Meanwhile, the currently meeting 
Montana Legislative Assembly has been 
asked to provide basic staff assistance 
to enable the Department of Public 
Instruction more adequately to serve 
Montana schools in curriculum mat- 
ters. A state director of curriculum, and 
supervisors of mathematics, science, 
modern foreign languages, health and 
physical education, art and library serv 
ices are among the needs emphasized. 

With more adequate staff at the state 
level to assist with curriculum revision 
and development, the good work of the 
volunteer committees can be expedited, 
and more quickly coordinated into a 
total program. 

In any event, the cooperative ap- 
proach to curriculum problems will be 
continued. Although at present this 
method provides the only means of 
carrving on the work that so vitally 
needs doing, it is not regarded as a 
mere expedient. Rather it offers a de- 
sirable and effective means of utilizing 
the best efforts of many interested per- 
sons of diversified abilities, experience, 
and points of view. These assets sub- 
stantially help to insure that the result- 
ant program developed for Montana 
schools will be sound, thorough, suited 
to the individual needs of the pupils, 
and appropriately responsive to the 
community and the times. 
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America’s Youngest Teachers 
By STANLEY S. JACOBS 


Granada 


1 THE TOWN of Hills, 
California, there’s a group of twenty 
dedicated educators in the elementary 
school who think teaching is so much 
that work for 
love it! 

Of 


young 


fun they nothing—and 


course, these people ire fairly 
their ige is Il 
but as members of the first “Fu 
America Club,” 
they are helping adult teachers perform 


vet iverage 
vears 


ture Future Teachers of 


many tasks. These 5th and 6th graders 
ire also developing their own self-confi- 
dence and leadership abilities. Most im- 
portant of all, they are now deciding on 
their future profession by working at it! 

Actually, this California 
started by accident when a PTA officet 


the 


( lub Was 


in 1954 became enthusiastic about 
Future Teachers Clubs functioning els 
where for junior high school 
only. She brought the idea back to the 


who 


students 


mothers of her own school soon 
announced plans for such a club 

“We thought it was a fine idea, even 
though the children were young, so we 
telegraphed the National Education As- 
sociation for permission to form a new 
group—the Future Future Teachers of 
America!” says Principal Helen Cope- 
land. “The NEA approved and our unit 


was in business, even though we are 
an elementary school.” 


Screening Process 


A rigorous screening process reduced 


the club’s members from an initial 75 
to 20 boys and girls who think nothing 
beats teaching. They are assigned to the 
school’s regular teachers upon request, 
ind perform a multitude of duties which 
ttherwise would be burdensome to the 
ready overworked adults 


The child educators correct papers, 


water the plants and flowers, distribute 


writing materials, and serve as leaders 


boty 


They give safety 


ind 


of songs and games. 
talks to the 
with fire 


vounger children issist 


drills 
stories to 


Byv_ reading kindergarten 


pupils and coaching first- and second 


graders on the alphabet, these voung- 


their skills 
without realizing it. They also oversee 
the 
guide them in the intricacies of finger 


sters improve own verbal 


younger pupils in arithmetic, and 
painting, poster-making, and other class 
room projects. 

Their biggest thrill is meeting with 
the other faculty members once a mont] 
and discussing school matters as col 
leagues and equals. As you might ex 
pect, their interest in becoming teachers 
after college is at white heat, and dis- 
cipline and scholarship problems among 
the kid teachers are non-existent. 

teaching responsibilities do not in- 
terfere with their own learning, for the 
“teaching” done by 
permissible only before or after school 


these children is 
or during recess periods. Their parents, 
take a new interest in educa- 
hearing the girls 


too, now 
after 


gravely discuss pedagogical theory and 


tion boys and 
technique at the dinner table. 
As for the regular the 
school, they are delighted with the eas- 
ing of some of their teaching burdens 
ind for the opportunity to guide ambi- 


teachers of 


tious voungsters who want to follow in 
their footsteps. 

‘The children taught me one impor 
tant lesson I'd almost forgotten,” says 
one veteran “They show by 
their enthusiasm that teaching can be 
With that spirit, and a thousand 
our supply of 


teacher. 


fun 
more clubs like this one, 
future educators is assured!” 


‘I’m very sorry, Patricia, but we’re so crowded we can’t accept 


any children whose parents are 


less than six years old!’ 





To See the Best of 


EUVUROPE— 


Discerning travelers say ‘No matter 
what you miss, you must see Ireland."’ And you can 
do so at no extra air fare when you fly via Shannon! 


See the magic beauty of Ireland on a ‘Songs of Erin 
Tour,”’ direct from Shannon 1, 2, 4,6 and 11-day 
tours from $11 to $150, all-inclusive. Enjoy carefree 
travel among friendly people, with plenty of time 
to relax 

STOP AND SHOP AT SHANNON'S famous duty-free 
shops for finest Irish and European goods at tax-free, 
duty-free bargain prices 

WHAT YOU SAVE THERE COULD PAY YOUR FARE. 


For literature on a 
*“*Songs of 


te Erin ef 


and Shannon 


Shops, see your Travel 
Agent or write MISS Shannon 
K.SHANNON, 33 EF. FREE AIRPORT 


50th St.. New Yor. QE a-w-wy 











SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 22 to Aug. 1; Aug. 3 to Aug. 29 


Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses, offered in all 
fields, lead toward degrees, 
teaching credentials, and teach- 
’ “points” for professional 
advancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 
mel climate 
For Bulletin SS-29 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 


ers 





Today's Europe 


the 
trips sponsored by Americans for Dem 
Action—different 
put you in touch with political and 
trade Western 
Central Europe. For further 


write: 
ADA TRIPS ABROAD 


1341 Connecticut Ave. NW 
Washington 6, D. C. 


is the target for annual summer! 


ocratic tours which 


union leaders in and 
informa- 


tion 
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Free Period 93 ¥°1_ 


On Building the Reading Habit: I 
am always for getting a boy forward in 
his learning; for that is a sure good 
thing. I would let him at first read any 
English book which happens to engage 
his attention, because you have done a 
great deal when you have brought him 
to have entertainment from a_ book. 
He'll get better books afterwards. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Classic Remark: Books are always 


the better for not being read. Look at 
our classics.—-GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Word Trouble: The trouble with the 
dictionary is that you have to know 
how a word is spelled before you can 
look it up to see how it is spelled. 

—WILL Cuppy 


Growth of Learning: When I was a 
boy of fourteen, my father was so igno- 
rant I could hardly stand to have the 
old man around. But when I got to be 
twenty-one, I was astonished at how 
much he had learned in seven years. 

—MarkK TWAIN 





AROUND re WORLD ©, 1198 


So. Pacific from $1698. Japan & Orient wears 
from $998. See more . . . spend less if ~ ail 


Europ 020-99 Days tr.*75Q 


Both adult and student trips. Off-season tours 
at much lower rates. No greater value anywhere. 


SITA “For the Young of All Ages” Ask Your Trove! agent 
Dept. T 545 5th Ave., New York 17 


a 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


— 1. ADA TRIPS, p. 13-T 
Information on ADA European tours 
2. AMERICAN SEED CO. 
Complete information on money raising plan 
for any school group. (See Feb. 6 Teacher. 
p. 3-T 

——3. CHARLES BESELER 

a) Demonstration of Vu-lyte Il Opaque 

Projector b) Brochure, “‘Turn Teaching 
Into Learning’’ (See Feb. 6 Teacher, p. 13-T) 
4. BOOK SERVICES 
18 page illustrated catalogue describing 
Readers’ Choice budget book services in 
outstanding paperbound books 

——5. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS, p. 6-T 
Travel planning literature 


— 6. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 


BUREAU 

Teachers’ vacation package (See Jan. 16 
Teacher, p T 

7. P. F. COLLIER CORP. 

Brochures a) Enriching the General 


Science Curriculum Space Satellites 
c) Rockets and Satellites (See Jan. 9 
Teacher, p. 5-T 
8. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 12-T 
Last year's current events and English com 
petitive exams; list of education materials 
—~9. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
Space Age’ catalogue (See Jan. 9 Teacher, 
pp. 2-T & 3-T 
—..10. EUROPE BY CAR, p. 12-T 
Folder on renting or leasing a car in Europe 
—.11. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, p. 6-T 
Ilustrated brochure on centers of sculpture 
—_..12. JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


Descriptive literature on Science in Film 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


For Teachers — FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 

Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 

cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 

July 23 to Aug. 21. Write for it today: 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 

807 N. Main e Wichita, Kansas 


strips. Circle grades taught: K-3, 4-8, 9-12. 
(See Feb. 6 Teacher, p. 5-T) 

—.13. NATIONAL COAL 
___(a) list of teaching aids —(b) informa- 
tion on careers in coal industry (See Feb. 6 
Teacher, p. 20-T 

___14. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 3-T 
Trave! booklet, ‘Jet Adventures in Educa 
tion 

___15. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 13-T 
Literature on Songs of Erin tours ond Shan- 
non shops 
16. SITA WORLD TRAVEL, p. 14-T 
Information on tours 

__17. TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 14-T 
Summer school folder 

___18. TRADE WINDS HOTEL, p. 12-T 
Folder on hotel accommodations 

__.19. UNITED AIRLINES 
Information and folders on United service to 
teacher conventions (See Feb. 6 Teacher, p 
2-T 

___20. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, p. 11-T 
Summer school booklet 
21. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN’ CALI- 
FORNIA, p. 13-T 
B sti» SS-29 
22. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Reprints of World Book ad (See Nov. 21 
Teacher, pp. 13-T—16-T 

__.23. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Articie on Alaska reprinted from 1959 World 
Book Encyclopedia (See Jan. 9 Teacher, p. 
2-T 


See American Geographical Society coupon p. 
16-T. 























This coupon valid for two months. 


Name Grade 
School__ No. of Pupils 
Address 

City — Zone State 
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Continued from Page 4-T 


be undertaken by the nation’s law 
schools and bar associations. That’s the 
opinion of William C. Warren, Dean of 
the Columbia Univ. Law School, who 
feels that many national crises would 
be less critical if more citizens under- 
stood the legal issues involved. 


New York State aid to education will 
come to about $634,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year, the Empire State’s new 
governor, Nelson Rockefeller, has indi- 
cated. Despite this record sum, which 
amounts to nearly a third of the total 
state budget, Rockefeller declared, 
“even greater effort will be necessary it 
we are to improve constantly the qual- 
ity of our education.” 


>The U.S. Office of Education is pro- 
viding 160 fellowships for graduate 
students in 48 colleges under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. It had a 
tough time making up its mind—it re- 
ceived requests from 168 colleges for 
nearly 6,000 fellowships. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


School Trouble in Harlem, by Marya 
Mannes in “The Reporter” (Feb. 5). A 
well-written, intelligently-handled sum- 
mary of the New York City integration 
problem, based on the pending case of 
a handful of Negro parents who refuse 
to send their children to “inferior” 
schools. Miss Mannes does a blistering 
job on the demagogues, and touches on 
one aspect of the problem not often 
handled—the motivation of students: 

““Why is it,’ said Bryant [one of the 
Negro parents] angrily, ‘that none of 
our kids ever get into [The Bronx High 
School of Science]?’ Don’t tell me there 
aren't any with the intellectual capac- 
ity; they're just not prepared for it, 
they're not given a chance.” 

“I [Miss Mannes] did not repeat what 
an educator fully aware of the deficien- 
cies of Harlem junior high schools said 
about this: “All the very brightest kids 
in public school system of New York 
apply for Bronx High School of Science. 
It’s the stiffest kind of competition, and 
dozens of very promising white kids 
don’t make it every year.” 

New Colleges for Your Children, by 
Fred M. Hechinger, in the March “Par- 
ents” magazine. How the colleges and 
universities are planning to meet the 
coming higher education boom. 

Brooklyn College: Culture in Flat- 
bush, by David Boroff, in the December 
“Harper's.” Says Boroff: “Once a hotbed 
of radicalism, it is now almost patheti- 
cally respectable.” Well done piece 
on a “subway school” with top aca- 
demic standards. 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Feb. 11, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) An 
Evening with Fred Astaire: A repeat of 
the highly acclaimed hour of dancing 
and music with Miss Barrie Chase, the 
Jonah Jones Quartet, and David Rose 
and his orchestra 

Sat., Feb. 14, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New 
Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein 

Sun., Feb. 15, (NET) Once Upon a Japa- 

nese Time: Japanese folklore and brush 

painting help viewers of National Edu- 
nted with 


York 


cational Television get acqua 


the Far East 
10:30 Up and 
‘The Gladsome 1 special 
of programs tracing the history 
ligious music in America 
30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
“A Philosophy for Winter: Poems of 
Robert Frost.” The program is based on 
several poems by Frost, using the theme 
of winter and concluding with 
the poem familiar to all high school 
teachers and students, “Stopping bj 
Woods on a Snowy Evenin Many of 
the poems included in the program ap- 
pear in “The Pocket Book of Robert 
Frost’s Poems” with an introduction 
and commentary by Louis Untermeyer 
(PL-47, 35 cents, Pocket Books, 630 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.) l 


(CBS-TV) Look 
Z on 


Ose 
INO! 


cola, 


Frost has also re- 
corded readings for many of his poems 
for Decca and Caedmon. Most senior 
high students will enjoy this program, 
and Frost’s work may reach even the 
brighter junior high students. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. How do Robert Frost, 
the man, and his poetry contradict the 
popular idea of poets and their work? 
2. Do any of the poems presented seem 
out of place in a program on 
losophy for Winter’? How do 
Witch of Coos,” “The Flood,” “Fire 
Ice” fit into the general scheme of 
program? Do you see any relationship 
or similarities among these three 
poems? 3. What is Frost's philosophy of 
winter? Which poems lyricize the gloom 
and sadness of the season? Which pre- 
sent winter as a challenge to man and 
his limitations? Which poems suggest 
that winter may, after all, be a pleasant 
time for man? 4. “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening” seems the sim- 
plest of lyrics. Experiment with differ- 
ent readings of the poem, however, by 
comparing your interpretation with that 
of your classmates. Some questions you 
might ask yourself about the poem are: 
Why does the poet want to stop by the 
woods? Why isn’t the horse also willing 
to stay to watch the snow? What are 
the “promises” that must be kept? Is 
the poet talking of only the “miles to 
go” before he reaches his own farm- 
house? Is the inviting “sleep” he talks 
about only his rest at the end of the 
sleigh ride? What is the mood of the 
poem; how does Frost sustain that 
mood? Why is Frost “better” than 
Edgar Guest? 
2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Wyck Brooks. Feb. 22, Margaret Mead. 
Mon., Feb. 16, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: Rise Stevens is soloist 


Wisdom: Van 


Sat., Feb. 28, 12 noon (CBS-TV N.Y. Phil- 
harmonic’s Young People’s Concert. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Feb. 12, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: Beaver Cleaver considers 
an attack of chicken pox the least of 
his misfortunes when trouble comes 
also to the two pet birds he had paid 
“two fifty centses” for 


Chicago Historical Soc 
This photo of Abraham Lincoln was 
taken June 3, 1860 in Springfield, 
lll., by Alexander Hesler. It will be 
part of an unusual visual presentation 
on “‘Meet Mr. Lincoln,’’ Tuesday, Feb. 
11, at 8:30 p.m., over NBC-TV. 


Fri., Feb. 13, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Duck Flies the Coop” 
is the story of what happens when 
Donald “quits” Disney and takes a trip 
through Brownstone National Park 

Mon., Feb. 16, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: A Chicago school-teacher and 
his wife explore Africa by car, train, 
plane, boat, and on foot 


DRAMA 


Wed., Feb. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United 
States Steel Hour: “Family Happiness,” 
Leo Tolstoy’s short story adapted for 
television by Morton Wishengrad, co- 
starring Gloria Vanderbilt and Jean 
Pierre Aumont, directed by Sidney 
Lumet. A vivacious young girl marries 
a middle-aged man but finds a quiet life 
in the country with him dull by com- 
parison with the gay society of 19th 
century St. Petersburg. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. What are the differences be- 
tween Sergey and Marya? How are 
their philosophies of life different? 2 

Read a biographical sketch of Tolstoy’s 

life. How does “Family Happiness” re- 

flect his own life and ideas? How is 


15-T 


¢ 


f books for 


Sergey’s selection of Marya 
(“Agrarian Reform” and “The Emanci- 
pation of the Serfs”) a reflection of 
his own ideas? 4. How many different 
kinds of happiness can you recall in 
the drama? In which kind do Sergey 
and Marya finally agree? Why does 
Sergey quote to Marya the line from 
Lermontov (“He, in his madness, 
prayed for storms, and dreams _ the 
storms will bring him peace”)? Why 
does Sergey refuse to interfere in 
Marya’s quest for false happiness? Why 
does he tell her: “Go out and break 
your head against it’? 5. Sergey de- 
scribes love, “For us to sacrifice our 
freedom and our comfort for that child, 
and not to begrudge him for it, or de- 
mand payment.” In what ways do par- 
ents sometimes “begrudge a child” their 
loss of freedom and comfort? In what 
ways do they sometimes “demand pay- 
ment”? 6. Compare “Family Happiness’ 
with “War and Peace.”’ How are Marya 
and Natasha similar? Sergey and 
Pierre? How are the settings, theme 
resolutions and philosophies of the twe 
stories alike 
Thurs., Feb. 12, 9:30 p.n 
house 90: “The Second Man,” adapt 
for telev by Leslie Stevens i1 
Edward Grierson. A 


the novel Dy 
young woman 


(CBS-TV) Play- 
ision 


I takes in 
* partner 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 
Feb (NBC-TV) Meet 
Lincoln p 


11, 8:30 
The 
tory 1 ¢ 
‘The Inno 
selected 
ajor 
sincoin and the ( 
Hanser has written th 
relies heavily on Lincoln’s 
Robert Russell Benne 


done the special musical ore. Donald 


conte 


every 


whicl 


words 


maucel nas 


B. Hyatt, as director and pre 


enlisted a new technique tor the use ol 
stills on TV whereby the pictures v ill 
‘ate the feeling of gathering momen 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Knowin 
something about the following people 
and things before the telecast will he 
you to enjoy the program without d 
traction: Jefferson Davis, Stonevw 
Jackson, Gideon Welles, “Leslie’s Illu 
trated Newspaper,” “Punch,” Edw 
Everett, Edwin Stanton, General Georgs 
McClellan, Antietam, Pickett’s Charge, 
William T. Sherman, John Wilkes 
Booth. 2. Do any of Lincoln’s major 
problems face the present Administra- 
tion? We remember Lincoln and revere 
his words one hundred years later. Do 
you think any Presidents since 1900 
will be remembered in the same way? 
Do you know any presidential speeches 
or remarks that may survive? Why or 
why not? 3 Recall as many political 
cartoons as you can from “Meet Mr 
Lincoln.” Who does the political car- 
toons in your daily paper? Who are 
some of the best known contemporary 
cartoonists? How do you think the 
technique, tone, and influence of the 
political cartoon have changed since 
Lincoln’s day? 4. “Meet Mr. Lincoln” 
aimed to “tell the human side of 
Abraham Lincoln—the man, not the 
myth.” What is the myth of Lincoln? 
How many different ways have you met 
Lincoln? (The vast possibilities here 
include popular songs, texts, 
movies, political oratory, best sellers, 
the Raymond Massey image, such tele- 
vision productions as “The Day Lincoln 
Was Shot,” the Omnibus films on 
Lincoln, etc.) Which of these media tell 
us more of the myth than the man? 
Thurs., Feb. 12, 3:00 p.m. (ABC) Lincoln 
Pilgrimage: Ceremonies of the annual 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln in Springfield, Ll 
Wed., Feb. 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Revolution: “The Empty School- 
house.” Ed Murrow and guest experts 
discuss American education. 


school 


‘ Nationa! Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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YOU WILL see Piccadilly 
Circus, London's Times 
Square, often called the 
“crossroads of the world.” 








YOU WILL thrill to the 
4 dazzling Crown Jewels, 
now safely stored in 
the once-infamous 











YOU WILL sto 
fish and chir 
quaint country 
such as this on 





p for 
»s at YOU WILL wander in awe 
inns J and wonder among Stone- 
e henge's ancient and myste- 
rious relics of prehistoric 





YOU WILL see Buckingham 
Palace, home of Queen Eliza- 
beth II and the colorful Palace 
Guards 








Tower of London 








THE AMERICAN 





man 











YOU WILL visit Westminster, where 
Parliament meets. From its tower 
booms “Big Ben,’’ the most famous 
clock in the world. 








7) GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you fo accept this exciting 


“tour” of ENGLAND...plus a FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD...a Combined 
$3.00 Value for only 10¢ ... to introduce you to the Around the World Program 


ES, just one dime takes you on a “magic 

carpet” tour of Merrie England. Without 
stirring from your home you can explore every 
nook and cranny of this storied island. You 
will see the thatch-roofed cottage of Shakes 
peare’s bride, Anne Hathaway . the White 
Cliffs of Dover .. .“the original round table of 
King Arthur,” a circle of thick oak 17 feet 
across ... the strange, ancient monuments of 
Stonehenge. You will ride a double-decker bus 
through Piccadilly Circus, the Times Square of 
London . visit the bell foundry where our 
own Liberty Bell was cast ... and rest in the 
shade of the greenwood trees of Robin Hood's 
Sherwood Forest. You will get to know more 
about England than many tourists who actually 
visit there in person! 
How You “Visit” a Different 

Land Each Month 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY makes this generous offer to acquaint you 
with a new kind of education hobby — an exciting 
way for young and old to learn about the people 
and lands of our wonderful world. 

Each month you receive a set of full-color photo 


THE 





A $3 Value — 
for only 10¢ 
Oo 


25 breathtaking 
FULL-COLOR 
prints of England’s 
fascinating sights 
Authoritative al- 
bum on England in 
which to mount pic- 
tures, plus informative 
text - 
Giant MAP OF THE WORLD in beautiful 
color, prepared by leading geographical ex- 
perts. Opens to 3% feet wide! Retail value $2.00 
If you continue, you will receive Free a beau- 
tiful library case, large enough to hold a number 
of albums 


1 l 


graphs and an informative illustrated guide-book 
album with spaces for mounting the prints. B 
means of these prints and albums, prepared under 
the guidance of American Geographical Society 
experts, you and your students lifferent 
country every month. You go 
strange cities. In quaint little villages you observe 
native customs and crafts. An expert on the region 
stories of great battles, national heroes, 


y 


visit” a 
sightseeing in 


spins 
legends 

Helps Students in Later Life, Too! 
hobby for the whole 


a tremendc us adv antage 
world 


Here is an e luc atic nal 
class. It will give children 
not only in school but in later life, in a 

where other countries are only hours away by 
air. You also will find this an enjoyable way of 


planning or re-living your own trips. 


Just Mail Shipping Label 
With Only Ten Cents 


yourself with this new project, 


To 


acquaint 


Terms of this offer: 


1— You will send me _ the 
sample package described 
here to keep for only 10¢. 
2 — If I do not wish to con- 
tinue after examining this 
package, I will simply notify 
you 


SH 


Postma 
inspection. 
Guide-boo 
World 


accept the offer described here. There is no ob- 
ligation whatever — this is merely a ‘‘demon- 
stration” offer. If, however, you are delighted 
with ur trial package and do wish to continue 
on your “trip around the world,”’ you pay only $1 
for each monthly tour thereafter. And you may 
cancel at any time. Mail Shipping Label NOW. 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S- 
Around the World Program, Dept. 9-S-2, 
Garden City, N. Y. (Same offer in Canada. Ad- 
dress 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. Offer good only 
in U.S.A 


Ee a ee ne eee 


and Canada. ) 


Tear Out and Mail This Entire I 


IPPING LABEL 


ster: This parcel may be opened for postal 
It contains 25 Full-Color Prints; Illustrated 
k-Album on England, and a Wall Map of the 





If do decide to con- 
, I understand you will 
me an album and 
color-print set each month 
for only $1 plus few cents 
shipping. Later, you will 
send me a library case 
my albums 
4-—I need not take any 
specific number of albums 
and may resign at any time 


Address 


--DO NOT DETACH (For Office Use Only)... 





American Geographical Society's 


TO: Your Name 


Around the World Program 
Dept. 9-S-2, Garden City, N. Y. 








(Same offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Te 


oronto 2. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 
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